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2 At Night-Fall, Etc. 


AT NIGHT-FALL. 


Now let the thoughts of time go by— : 


Needs of the body and the mind;— 
The busy sun is lost behind 
The hills, and all the meadows lie 
Under the eternal sky. 


Now banish fancy, thought and care; 
Into their woods bid them begone; 
Their busy day is out and done; 

For silence now must thou prepare 

Breathing the immortal air. 


Thy cares go, giving thee release, 
Into the silence of the night, 
While star and star across the height 
Measure the spaces of thy peace 
When thy cares go by and cease. 


But when thy heart is free from stain, 
Washed as in waters infinite 
From every care that clouded it, 
With the morning thou wilt fain 
Take the thoughts of time again. 
Henry Bryan Binns. 
The Academy. 


THE LAST SWALLOW. 


Poor little pilgrim! Yet thou hadst 
“not flown 
Beyond the cloudy limits of our sky. 
This narrow patch of earth 
That saw thy birth 
Received thee when thine hour had 
come to die, 
Fluttering a feeble wing, forsaken 
and alone. 


Vanished are all thy brethren of the 
eaves, 

Who wove each day their magic web 
of flight; 

Who with their glittering wings 
Made bright the spring’s 

Fresh days of burgeon and of green 
delight, 

And through the summer sunshine 
mocked the fettered leaves. 


Now all that glancing flight of birds is 
gone; 
And, ah, the leaves, the leaves are 
loosed and fall; 
What sudden impulse stirred 
Each startled bird? 


What clear, far-off, inevitable call 
Bugled their airy legions hence and 
drew them on? 


Thee, for thou hadst no strength afar 
to roam, 

Careless they left to see the rose decay; 

To watch the trees grow bare 
In our chill air; 

And, when their radiant host had 
passed away, 

To fade a lonely exile in thy native 
home. 


At morn we saw thee weak and fal- 
tering; 

Thy lame flight brushed the frosty 
spangled lawn; 

And one, a little child, 
In accents mild 

Whispered, “A Swallow!” as from us 
withdrawn 

Thy pitiful shape wore on with tired 
and drooping wing. 


With outstretched hands the sorrowing 
child was fain, 

Was fain to clasp, to cherish and to 
save; 

But in thy throbbing breast 
By pain oppressed 

Freedom’s keen flame still burned: 
thou couldst not crave 

A boon thy dauntless heart had taught 
thee to disdain. 


But all in vain that ardent purpose 
flamed: 
In that last effort all thy strength was 
foiled; 
For, lo, at eve we found 
On the cold ground 
Stiff, and with all its purple bravery 
soiled, 
The shell wherein had beat that pas- 
sionate heart untamed. 


Now, as from yonder hill the evening 
bell 
Rings out, and the gray daylight dis- 
appears, 
Beneath the earth we lay 
What once was gay 
With an ethereal rapture; and the tears 
Of her who fain had saved thee are 
thy last farewell. 
R. C. Lehmann. 


Blackwood's Magazine. 











The Flood—And After. 


THE FLOOD— 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s diluvial metaphor, 
to illustrate the General Election of 
1906, is no whit extravagant. “The 
flood came and destroyed them all,” or 
nearly all. Nor may one dispute his 
conclusion, that the calamity which has 
overtaken the Unionist party is largely 
owing to their own misdoing. He is 
entitled to exult, and the vanquished 
do not grudge him his pzean of victory, 
though the performance had been more 
musical if he could have refrained from 
punctuating his overture with personal- 
ities. The practice of exposing prison- 
ers of war to jeers and insult has been 
discarded, with other methods of bar- 
barism, by civilized nations. Meta- 
phor, however, is almost proverbially 
dangerous as a substitute for argu- 
ment, and Tariff Reformers may draw 
good augury from Mr. Paul’s scriptural 
parallel, in which the part of Noah is 
assigned to Mr. Chamberlain. It is re- 
corded that special provision was made 
for Noah’s safety, because he “was 
a just man and perfect in his genera- 


tions.” Moreover, he lived to see 
1874 PARLIAMENT. 
Conservatives 351 
Irish Nationalists ° . ; . 61 
Majority of Conservatives over 
Liberals . . oe 


Perhaps the swing has been more vio- 
lent this time through having been so 
long delayed; but it would be foolish 
to attribute the Unionist overthrow of 
1906 to this cause alone, or even 
mainly. Granted that what goes by 
the name of Free Trade has scored a 
great victory, Mr. Herbert Paul can 
searcely have had faith in his own 
words, when he wrote that “not in our 
time will Protection show its ugly 


AND AFTER. 


the waters subside and the earth 
replenished. 

The morrow of a great disaster is a 
mournful affair, but it is not too early 
to take account of the cause of defeat, 
and to estimate the resources that re- 
main for carrying on the campaign. 
The cause of defeat, not the causes, for 
we may write off the contributory 
agents which helped to turn the defeat 
into a rout—revenge for the Education 
Act, Chin-Chin-Chinaman, the triumph 
of pictorial mendacity, and even the 
pendulum, which may be noticed only 
to be dismissed as inevitable. As Mr. 
Balfour aptly said (at Leeds, was it?), 
one cannot reason with a pendulum. 
It is a constant factor in every Gen- 
eral Election—hodie mihi, cras tibi. The 
last time that the pendulum had full 
swing, unaffected by exceptional fac- 
tors such as the Home Rule alarum in 
1886, and the war enthusiasm of 1900, 
was when the Conservatives went to 
the wall in 1880. ‘The extent of the 


turnover in that election was as 
follows: 

1880 PARLIAMENT. 
Liberals. .; . 849 
Conservatives . 248 
Irish Nationalists 60 


Majority of Liberals over Con- 


servatives . ; s 106 


head again, disguised as Tariff Reform 
or under any other alias.” He can 
hardly have imagined that those who 
differ with him on the fiscal question 
hold their convictions so lightly—are of 
a moral fibre so feeble—as to lay down 
their arms after the first onset. If 
that were so, it were an idle task to 
examine sources of Unionist weakness 
in the past, or to busy oneself about 
plans for the future. Anyhow, Mr. 
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Paul has received his answer in Mr. 
Balfour’s letter to Mr. Chamberlain on 
St. Valentine’s Day, wherein he has 
at last definitely proclaimed that “Fis- 
cal Reform is, and must remain, the 
first constructive work of the Unionist 
party.” Now we know where we 
stand; until these stirring words were 
published, it seemed as if the whole 
Unionist strategy was to be one of pas- 
sive waiting until dissension should 
break out in the enemy’s camp—a con- 
tingency neither improbable nor one to 
be neglected by a sagacious commander; 
but to have made it the sole aim and 
hope of a great historic party would be 
in the last degree demoralizing. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman can afford 
to shed considerable segments of his 
following before running any risk of 
being placed in a minority. Besides, 
it is not very creditable to make wait- 
ing for a dead man’s shoes one’s sole 
occupation; unprofitable, moreover, 
while that man enjoys peculiarly ro- 
bust health. 

Albeit Mr. Herbert Paul conceives 
that Tariff Reform is a dead horse, he 
has devoted a considerable part of his 
article to flogging it. His arguments 
‘will appear less convincing to the dis- 
passionate readers of a review than 
he may have found them before an ex- 
cited gathering of Northampton elec- 
tors. If what he has written is a fair 
sample in style and substance of what 
can be urged in favor of letting things 
alone, then may Tariff Reformers be 
of good courage, for such defences as 
these can never stand a siege. Mr. 
Paul seems conscious of their weak- 
ness, for he has recourse to misrepre- 
senting the policy of his opponents, 
and traducing their motives. He dis- 
misses the elections for the City of 
London and Birmingham as devoid of 
all bearing upon the main issue before 
the electors; yet it was not very long 
ago that the Liberal host was proud to 
count these great business communi- 


ties as their advanced guard. Mr. Paul 
protests that the good sense of the City 
was “swamped by a crowd of stock- 
brokers”—a pretty considerable crowd 
to account for a majority of 15,000! 
Were there no stockbrokers forty years 
ago, when the City returned four Lib- 
eral members, as it had done contin- 
uously since the Reform Act of 1832? 

The phalanx of London Liberalism 
was first broken in 1868 by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bell for the City, Mr. 
W. H. Smith for Westminster, and 
Lord George Hamilton for Middlesex— 
heralds of the Conservative reaction in 
1874. As for Birmingham, it is almost 
ludicrous to account for the emphatic 
verdict of a great business community 
as a mere personal compliment to Mr. 
Chamberlain. Trust the people! is 
the Liberal shibboleth; but when the 
people, or any important section of 
them, give a deliberate reply unpalata- 
ble to Liberalism—go to! They are 
either a pack of “greedy speculators,” 
as Mr. Paul terms the City electors, or 
a set of puppets under control of a 
clever fellow-townsman. 

It is one of the features peculiar to 
the fiscal controversy that the oppo- 
nents of reform seem unable to credit 
its advocates with honesty of convic- 
tion in the expediency of strengthening 
the sentimental bond of empire by the 
tie of common interest. Mr. Herbert 
Paul, at all events, can discern no mo- 
tive in the policy of Tariff Reform ex- 
cept a selfish one. His generalization 
is simple, if somewhat crude. “To 
greedy speculators and to needy land- 
lords Protection is undoubtedly attract- 
ive.”. Now I never have speculated, 
but I confess to being a landlord de- 
pending entirely on agricultural rents. 
I have been elected to Parliament 
seven consecutive times as a Fair 
Trader and Tariff Reformer; but never, 
in my most sanguine moments, have I 
deluded myself into the expectation 
that fiscal reform could be of the 














slightest direct benefit to agriculture, 
and, through agriculture, to my pocket. 
Does it seem incredible to Mr. Paul 
that there are men capable of strenu- 
ously advocating a policy in the inter- 
est of industries in which they have 
no pecuniary concern whatever? 

Let me give an example of the sort 
of thing that inclines one to despair of 
the future of this country if the policy 
of laissez-faire is persisted in much 
longer, having first disarmed Mr. Paul’s 
suspicion of my motives as a land- 
owner, by explaining that I am neither 
a quarry-owner, nor have I so much as 
half a crown invested in any quarry. 
Neither do I own a single acre of land 
within forty miles of the town of Dal- 
beattie. This pretty little place of 
3500 inhabitants was, until a year ago, 
exceedingly prosperous, built entirely 
of granite raised from quarries around 
it, and containing shops dependent al- 
most exclusively for custom upon the 
local granite industry. Two years 
ago, eleven of these quarries were in 
full work; at the present moment all 
but one of them are closed, and that 
one is employing exactly one-fourth of 
the number of hands that were at work 
in it twelve months ago. The indus- 
try has been kiiled by free imports of 
manufactured granite from Norway. 
It is no case of bad trade. There is 
plenty of demand for good granite. At 
the present time there is a large build- 
ing being erected in Manchester. The 
lowest British tender for the granite 
required came from Dalbeattie, between 
300017. and 40001. The order went to 
Norway for about 20 per cent. less. 
So with the great bridge which is be- 
ing built in Newcastle; the lowest Brit- 
ish tender for the granite was from 
Aberdeen, but it was underbid from 
Norway. The Aberdeen quarries would 
be in as bad a plight as those of Dal- 
beattie at the present moment but for 
protection of a peculiar and, as Tariff 
Reformers believe, an undesirable kind. 
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The London County Council having in- 
vited tenders for the supply of granite 
setts under a contract to run for sev- 
eral years, received the lowest tender 
from Norway; but the Labor members 
of the Council managed to secure the 
contract, on dearer terms, for Aber- 


deen. Similar influence was brought 
to bear recently upon the Glasgow 
Corporation, whereby a valuable con- 
tract was given to the Bonaw quarries, 
which remain at work in consequence. 
No such interference with economic 
principle has served the turn of the 
Cornish granite quarries, which have 
been closed and the men discharged; 
the principal lessee of quarries in that 
county having protected himself by 
transferring his plant and machinery 
to Norway. 

The reason why Norway is able to 
underbid Scotland and Cornwall in the 
price of manufactured granite is that 
the Norwegian quarry-men work longer 
hours than our men, and at a less wage 
—3 kréner (3s. 244d.) a day instead of 
4s. Gd. It is contrary to theory, but 
none the less true, that living in pro- 
tectionist Norway is _ considerably 
cheaper than in Free-Trade Britain. 
Rather than work for a _ starvation 
wage, our people up with their tools 
and go to America. I was informed by 
a gentleman -connected with the granite 
trade that he recently visited all the 
principal quarries in the United States, 
and that he found Dalbeattie men 
working in every one of them. 

Thoughtful people are feeling honest 
and growing concern about rural de- 
population. Can nothing be done to 
check it? In the case of Dalbeattie, a 
moderate tariff on manufactured gran- 
ite would have kept an industrious 
community at work in rural environ- 
ment at a healthy and weil-paid occu- 
pation. Instead of which, most of the 
men have gone elsewhere to seek em- 
ployment or to figure as unemployed. 
Those who remain are idling about the 
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street corners, waiting for something 
to turn up. 

Now with facts such as these under 
his eyes, is it not conceivable that a 
man may feel concern, totally inde- 
pendent of self-interest, at beholding 
the best bone and sinew in the coun- 
try districts being drafted away to 
other lands? Is it natural—is it states- 
manlike—to remain indifferent, hugging 
oneself in the belief that Cobdenism 
is the only gospel, and that every other 
civilized community is following an 
“egregious fallacy” (to quote from Mr. 
Paul’s sledge-hammer vocabulary) in 
its solicitude for the prosperity of na- 
tive industries? 

It has been diligently drilled into 
the intelligence of the present gen- 
eration that the commercial suprem- 
acy which Great Britain once en- 
joyed, the commercial ascendency 
which she still possesses, and which 
we are determined to make an ef- 
fort to retain, were the results of her 
adoption of Free Trade. That false- 
hood has been repeated during the 
present winter from a thousand plat- 
forms by speakers, either themselves 
actually ignorant of the facts, or rely- 
ing upon the absence of historical in- 
formation among their hearers. It 
would be impossible to make a state- 
ment more at variance with fact. 
Great Britain distanced all other na- 
tions in industry by means of protec- 
tion on such a scale that no sane man 
would dream of reestablishing. It is 
just a hundred years since Napoleon, 
foiled in his contemplated invasion of 
England, issued the famous Berlin de- 
cree prohibiting all the nations of Eu- 
rope from commerce or communication 
with perfidious Albion. Impregnable by 
armed force, she should be humbled by 
crippling her trade. How mighty that 


trade was, how great the volume of her 
manufactures, built up under strict Pro- 
tection, may be seen from the Madrid 
decree, which followed that of Berlin: 


Great Britain has exercised over the 
sea and over the commerce of the 
world an exclusive dominion. Her 
numerous manufactures, disseminated 
over the world through all countries, 
are like sponges, imbibing the riches 
of those countries without leaving 
them more than an appearance of com- 
mercial liberty. 


Those decrees failed of their effect: 
the “boycott” broke down, because 
England had secured, not only as- 
cendency in commerce, but a monopoly 
in some manufactures. Napoleon was 
compelled to honeycomb his system 
with special licences to admit British 
goods for the needs of his armies. The 
historian Mr. J. R. Green was no Pro- 
tectionist—would not even have been a 
Tariff Reformer—yet he tells us that 
“the French army which marched to 
Kylau was clad in greatcoats made at 
Leeds, and shod with shoes made at 
Northampton.” 

Before passing from Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s essay on Tariff Reform may I, 
with great respect, venture to sug- 
gest that, before composing another, he 
should inform himself as to the nature 
of some of the processes he is discus- 
sing. About dumping, for instance, 
he appears to entertain very mislead- 
ing views. “Even a wicked foreigner,” 
he says, “will not reduce himself to 
absolute beggary for the malignant 
pleasure of flooding British markets 
with cheap things.” It is not long 
since Mr. Asquith created some amuse- 
ment among business men by assert- 
ing that any firm which persisted in 
dumping—that is, exporting manufac- 
tured goods below cost price—must end 
in bankruptcy. As this statement was 
repeated during the election from hun- 
dreds of Liberal platforms, it may not 
be superfluous to explain that the sci- 
entific dumper runs no risk either of 
“absolute beggary” or bankruptcy. 
For dumping two conditions are neces- 
sary, namely (1) a high price in the 
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home market, secured either by an ade- 
quate duty upon imports or by the 
cartel system, or by both; and (2) a 
foreign market free from all duty upon 
imports. As matters stand at present, 
Great Britain is the only dumping 
ground in the civilized world. Sup- 
pose an American firm to be turning 
out steel at the rate of 500 tons a week 
at a cost of 61. 10s. a ton, which it 
sells in the home market at 7/. a ton, 


WEEKLY OvuTPuT 500 Tons. 


£ 
Cost of production 6/1. 10 s. per 
ton ° ° ‘ ‘ 3250 
Sale of 500 tons at 71. 3500 
250 


Net weekly profit 


It is clear that this business will re- 
main good so long as British ports re- 
main duty free, and American prices 
are kept up by a high tariff. 

Mr. Herbert Paul, as usual, detects a 
sinister motive in those who appre- 
hend injury to British industries from 
this process continuing unchecked. It 
is only “rings” and “corners,” he says, 
who object to it, because, but for the 
artificial cheapness ensured by dump- 
ing, “they might have gambled in the 
food of the .people, or in cotton, or in 
iron, and realized vast fortunes at the 
public expense. That is the true ex- 
planation of the frantic and furious 
energy with which dumping has been 
denounced.” Luckily there are Free 
Importers with whom one can discuss 
these problems without having un- 
worthy and selfish motives imputed 
to him. Not long since I asked the 
opinion of such a person, a leader 
among Free Importers, an experienced 
statesman, and one of the fore- 
most financiers of the day, upon a 
transaction which came to my knowl- 
edge, whereby an order for 30,000 tons 
of steel rails had been placed by a 
British Colonial railway company with 





equal to a net profit of 10s. a ton, or 
2501. per week. It finds that by 
doubling its output it can reduce the 
cost of production to 5l. per ton. It 
continues to sell 500 tons at home for 
7l. per ton, and can afford to dump the 
rest in England at 4l. 10s., thus losing 
108. per ton upon half its output. That 
it stands to win on the larger out- 
put may be seen from the following 
tables: 


WEEKLY OvuTPuT 1,000 rons. 





£ 
Cost of production 5l. per ton 5000 
Sale of 500 tons at 7l. . . 35001. 
Sale of 500 tons at 4/. 10s. 22501. 
5750 
Net weekly profit 750 


an American firm. The lowest British 
tender was for 6l. per ton; the Ameri- 
cans secured the contract at 41. 10s., 
about 10s. below cost price. “So much 
the better for the railway sharehold- 
ers,” quoth my friend, “they saved 
45,0007. on the transaction.” “Yes,” 
said I, “but suppose dumping becomes 
general and the English industry is 
ruined, what will the 270,000 English 
and Welsh steel workers and their 
families do?’ “They must turn to 
something else,” was the cold reply. 
There you have pure Cobdenism. Hu- 
man beings, their wives and children, 
their homes and associations, are of no 
more concern than if they were a ho- 
mogeneous fluid that might be turned 
out of one channel into another, or 
into no channel at all; and all is well 
so long as we can score by saving 
something per ton on our material. 
The head and front of our offending, 
that out of which most capital was 
made by Free Food candidates in the 
late election, is the proposal to put a 
small import duty upon foreign, as dis- 
tinguished from Colonial corn. No 
need to repeat here the reasons for our 
confidence that a 2s. preference would 
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suffice so to stimulate corn-growing in 
Canada as to enable us to rely, five 
years hence, upon that source for all 
our imported bread stuffs. No need to 
reiterate the assurance that it is an in- 
tegral part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme of Tariff Reform and preferen- 
tial trade that, should the duty cause 
any appreciable increase in the price 
of the loaf, a corresponding reduction 
will be made on dutiable articles of 
daily consumption. No need, I say, to 
repeat these arguments, because they 
are met by Mr. Herbert Paul, not by 
counter-argument, but by flat contra- 
diction. The two-shilling duty, he 
says, “would soon have been raised to 
5s., 10s., 208., until... even the Tariff 


Reform League would have called a 


halt.” Not one single sentence in the 
‘abundant literature issued by the Tar- 
iff Reform League can be cited in sup- 
port of such an injurious imputation. 
We have advocated all along, and con- 
tinue to do so, just so much duty upon 
foreign corn as will give an apprecia- 
ble preference to Colonial corn, and not 
one farthing more. 

One minor point in connection with 
this bread-tax, as it is called, is gen- 
erally overlooked. So far as it is paid 
by the consumer, it is a tax automat- 
ically graduated according to his ex- 
penditure. The single working-man 
pays it upon his own consumption 
alone; the married working-man upon 
the consumption of his family; but so 
soon as you come to employers of do- 
mestic servants, the head of the house- 
hold pays the duty for all in his es- 
tablishment. Upon the modest em- 
ployer of a maid-of-all-work as upon 
the magnate with thirty or forty house- 
servants the burden adjusts itself ex- 
actly, save in this particular, that the 
larger the establishment, the greater 
is the waste; and how great that waste 
is few people care to ascertain, and 
would be somewhat scandalized if 
they did so. 


In taking stock of the Unionist re- 
sources for the work of Opposition in 
Parliament, it would be foolish to min- 
imize the extent of the catastrophe 
which has overtaken the party, but it 
would be pusillanimous to exaggerate 
it, incorrect to describe it as without 
precedent. In mere numerical propor- 
tion to Ministerialists. Unionists do not 
stand appreciably worse in the House 
of Commons than Conservatives did 
after the General Election of 1832. 
That House consisted of 625 members, 
variously estimated as being made up 
of 481 Ministerialists against 144 Con- 
servatives, giving Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment a majority of 337, and 452 Min- 
isterialists against 173 Conservatives, 
making the Government majority 279. 
The mean of these two estimates yields 
a majority of 308. 

In the present House of Commons of 
670 members the Government may 
count 513 votes against 157 Unionists 
(156 deducting the Speaker), giving 
them a majority of 358; but this is 
reckoning Irish Nationalists and Labor 
members as Ministerialists, although 
they sit on Opposition benches. In 
what has been announced as the prin- 
cipal measure of the coming session— 
the Education Bill—the Irish Catholics 
will not be found in the: Government 
lobby. If they abstain from voting, the 
majority will be reduced to about 278; 
if they go into the Opposition lobby it 
may fall to a round couple of hun- 
dreds. Not a very exhilarating prospect 
for Unionists, but 


O passi graviora! dabit Deus his 


quoque finem. 


Who could have forecast the rally of 
the Conservatives after the crushing 
defeat of 1832? Lord Gray’s majority 
of 308 only kept him in office for two 
years and a half. In the General Elec- 
tion of 1835 the Whig majority fell to 
108. The dissolution of 1837 brought it 
down to forty, and even that had 




















dwindled to a bare baker’s dozen be- 
‘fore the Conservatives came in at the 
election of 1841 with a majority of 79. 

Numerical inferiority, disabling as it 
is, was neither the sole nor the chief 
cause for despondency when Unionists 
reviewed their shattered forces after 
the elections. Domestically, the party 
was almost as ill at ease as the Con- 
servatives were after Sir Robert Peel’s 
coup in 1846. It is an admirable trait 
in our public life that men may sit 
upon opposite sides of the House, and 
spend the best part of their time in 
publicly denouncing each other's princi- 
ples and thwarting each other’s en- 
dleavor, yet continue in private as cor- 
dial friends as if they were in oppos- 
ing elevens in the cricket-field. But it 
is very different when a great political 
party splits. Recrimination becomes 
inevitable, rancour only too probable. 
By the personal influence which Mr. 
Balfour’s fine qualities and amiabie 
character have secured for him among 
his followers, by the ascendency which 
he wielded as Prime Minister, and, it 
must be added, by the adroitness with 
which he adapted his public utterances 
to encourage the hopes of Tariff Re- 
formers, on the one hand, and to allay 
the apprehensions of Free Fooders on 
the other, he managed to tide over the 
great secession from his Cabinet in 
1908, and to avert a general rupture for 
a couple of sessions. Let it never be 
forgotten that there were weighty rea- 
sons for holding the party together. 
Critical imperial issues were trembling 
in the balance—the renewal of the Jap- 
anese treaty, the establishment of good 
relations with France, the settlement 
of South African affairs, matters which 
no public man of experience would care 
to throw down for discussion before 
an uninformed and, therefore, to a 
great extent, indifferent electorate— 
matters, too, which no Unionist would 
willingly entrust for adjustment to a 
party across whose record lie the shad- 
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ows of Majuba Hill and General Gor- 


don. But for considerations such as 
these, surely there was no excuse, tact- 
ical or other, for not accepting the de- 
feat in committee on the 20th of July 
last, and appealing as an operative 
Cabinet direct to the country. 

That occasion passed. The Govern- 
ment confirmed all that had been al- 
leged about their weakness and dis- 
union by avoiding an appeal to the 
country, and the affairs of the Empire 
passed into other hands. Now, surely, 
the time for mincing words was over; 
further attempts to veil internal dif- 
ferences and to avert defection were 
vain. Numbers of Unionist candidates 
still sat on the fence, only waiting for 
a clear summons from the leader to 
take their places in the main column. 
That summons never came, or, rather, 
when it came, no two men could agree 
upon its exact meaning. In the roar 
of battle only the clearest accents take 
any effect; dialectic nicety is blown to 
the winds. Many of those who an- 
nounced themselves followers of Mr. 
Balfour would have been puzzled to 
define what that implied, whether, 
they professed the “unsettled convic- 
tions” with which he started, or advo- 
eated retaliation on lines to be settled 
hereafter, or believed firmly, to quote 
from the Merchant Taylors’ speech, 
that fiscal reform “is an increasing 
and not a diminishing need.” One 
candidate, who began by describing 
himself as a follower of Mr. Balfour, 
was denounced by his opponent as a 
Protectionist, a charge which he en- 
deavored to refute by placarding the 
walls with appeals to “Vote for . 
the Free Trade candidate.” Another 
announced himself in the Jekyll-and- 
Hyde part of a follower of the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Balfour! Both were 
old members, and both were unseated. 

Speakers addressing election meet- 
ings, especially in industrial centres, 
had one uniform experience. The men- 
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tion of Mr. Balfour’s name evoked no 
enthusiastic response—one had only to 
pronounce that of Chamberlain and the 
rafters rang. This was no indication 
of disaffection to the late Prime Minis- 
ter; it was only a sign that his attitude 
towards the great question of the day 
was imperfectly understood. Even 
those who had time to give anxious 
study to his speeches failed to recog- 
nize any definite objective. Not a sin- 
gle summons, but two voices was what 
they heard, alternating as the inspira- 
tion came from Hatfield or Highbury; 
whereas Mr. Chamberlain, even if he 
went to rash lengths in details, as some 
thought, made his meaning clear from 
the first to the most superficial under- 
standing. 

Unhappily, Mr. Chamberlain’s was 
not the only clear summons heard in 
the Unionist ranks. The note of fratri- 
cidal war which the Duke of Devon- 
shire sounded in 1903 was repeated in 
more commanding tones at the Dissolu- 
tion. In December of that year his 
name and the names of Lord George 
Hamilton and Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh were attached to a manifesto is- 
sued to the electors of Lewisham on 
the occasion of a by-election, calling 
upon them to abstain from supporting 
the Unionist candidate, Mr. Coates, who 
was a strong Tariff Reformer. They 
received their answer in the majority 
of 2000 for the man they banned. 
Since then worse has happened. Free 
Fooders have not scrupled—nay, let me 
not be unjust; they must have felt 
scruples—have not, refrained from ac- 
tually turning their arms against their 
Unionist comrades. They even claimed, 
in one instance at least, to be doing Mr. 
Balfour service in slaying a veteran 
Unionist. I refer to the action of the 
Chelsea Free Trade League. That body 
owns as President the Unionist Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and as Vice-Presi- 
dents the Unionist Lord James of 
Hereford and the Radical Lord Monks- 
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well. The names of these three noble- 
men appeared in capital letters upon 
the following document circulated 
among Chelsea electors during the late 
election: 


Dear Sir—In answer to questions 
sent to him by the League on the 13th 
of December, Mr. Whitmore has 
replied :— 

i. That he was correctly reported as 
having said that he was absolutely in 
favor of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

ii. That it was his intention, if re- 
turned to Parliament, to support such a 
policy as is set forth in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Glasgow on the 6th of 
October, 1903. 

It is therefore obvious that Mr. Whit- 
more is hostile both to Free Trade and 
to the views expressed by Mr. Balfour 
at Leeds and elsewhere. He is a sup- 
porter of what is in fact a policy of 
Protection. 

On the other hand, Mr. Horniman 
has declared himself a convinced Free 
Trader, and is pledged to support the 
principles on which our present fiscal 
policy is founded. . 

The Electors of Chelsea have there- 
fore a clear issue before them. 

The Chelesa Free Trade League, 
which includes among its members a 
large number of Conservatives and 
Liberal-Unionists, has kept strictly 
aloof from party politics and has de 
sired only to assist those to whom it 
has appealed at meetings, and other- 
wise, to arrive at a right conclusion 
upon a question so vitally affecting the 
commercial and social well-being of the 
people. 

At this crisis, however, the League 
ventures to urge that it is the duty of 
all Free Traders in Chelsea to oppose 
a candidate whose election will add to 
the forces arrayed against Free Trade. 
You are, therefore, earnestly advised 
to 

Vote for Mr. HORNIMAN. 
The Free Trade Candidate for the 
Borough. 
We remain, yours faithfully, 
SYLVAIN MAYER, ) Hon 
G. F. Cet Secs. 
(Signed on behalf of the League) 


1st of January, 1906. 
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That Lord Balfour, Lord James, and 
certain other Unionists should perceive 
greater danger to the nation in thor- 
oughgoing Tariff Reform than they ap- 
prehend from other projects which the 
Unionist party was formed to resist, 
is legitimate enough; but that they 
should lend their names to sanction the 
falsehood that Mr. Whitmore was “hos- 
tile .. . to the views expressed by Mr. 
Balfour at Leeds and elsewhere,” can 
only be explained as the result of the 
difficulty of understanding what those 
views were. Otherwise the manifesto 
must have been an electioneering trick 
such as, it is certain, these noblemen 
would never stoop to. 

It has been urged that the action of 
Tariff Reformers at Greenwich justified 
the sternest forms of retaliation, but 
the cases of Chelsea and Greenwich are 
not on all fours. In Greenwich, as the 
result of the election proved, the ma- 
jority of Unionists desired a Tariff 
Reformer to represent them. Lord 
“Hugh Cecil, instead of seeking a con- 
stituency where Free Food principles 
prevailed, persevered in the attempt 
to get the Unionists of Greenwich to 
waive their convictions, and thus se- 
cured the return of a Radical. Has 
the Union, then, faded into the realm 
of myth? Is it an illusion of a nervous 
imagination? Not with Tariff Reform- 
ers. Its defence remains for them a 
living, urgent motive; and no single in- 
stance has come to my knowledge of 
an Unionist Tariff Reformer voting for 
or supporting a radical candidate in op- 
position to an Unionist Free Fooder. 
On the other hand, thousands of Tariff 
Reformers voted for Unionist Free 
Fooders and “half-sheet of note-paper 
men” when no more satisfactory alter- 
native presented itself. 

A great deal of mischievous non- 
sense has been talked about the imag- 
inary “drumming-out” of certain mem- 
bers from the Conservative or Unionist 
party. Even if such a design had ever 


been entertained by responsible mem- 
bers of the party, where is the ma- 
chinery for carrying it out? It does not 
exist. Membership of one of the great 
political parties is within the control 
of every individual. If he is in the 
House of Commons he accepts or re- 
jects membership by receiving or de- 
clining to receive the official Whips. 
If he is not in the House of Commons 
he proves his membership by support- 
ing, or at least not opposing, candidates 
representing the articles, or most of the 
articles, in the party creed. 

As shown above, there has been con- 
siderable departure from that simple 
rule of conduct during the late election. 
If peace and good-comradeship are to 
be restored to the Unionist party, 
Unionists must refrain from supporting 
Radicals against Unionist candidates, 
otherwise most of us will go to our 
graves under a Liberal administration. 
If they cannot so refrain—if they con- 
sider the maintenance of free imports 
of greater moment than the other ob- 
jects for which the Unionist party was 
formed, then they must take the course 
which their conscience dictates. But 
let there be no talk of drumming out. 
The great majority of the party ear- 
nestly desire a policy which Free Food- 
ers are resolved to oppose, and cannot 
be expected to desist from pressing that 
policy in order to avoid the pain of 
parting with a few comrades-in-arms. 
As Mr. Chamberlain said in his high- 
minded letter to Lord Ridley on the 
6th of February, “Tariff Reformers sin- 
cerely believe in their principles, and 
cannot be expected to put them aside 
to suit the exigencies of party wire- 
pullers.” 

Neither can Free Fooders be. ex- 
pected to sink their fiscal convictions 
in order to avoid differing from the 
general policy of the Unionist party; 
but if they are to continue Unionists, 
they must drop the internecine tactics 
of the past. One hundred years ago 
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the reins dropped from the hands of 
the dead Pitt. For five years previ- 
ously the Tory party had been deeply 
divided upon the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, and continued to be so 
for twenty years to come. Ministers 
rose from the same bench to denounce 
each other’s opinions upon this ques- 
tion, and went into opposite lobbies to 
record their votes; but on all other 
questions they remained united. What 
was possible for a party in office to do 
is surely not impossible for a party in 
opposition. 

But why should an Opposition define 
any constructive policy? First, be- 
cause the great majority of the party, 
both in Parliament and in the country, 
insist upon it; second, because it is the 
only means of steadying the nerves 
and arousing the enthusiasm of the 
party at large. “The duty of an Op- 
position is to oppose,” was Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s simple, but not very 
magnanimous, apothegm, It is not one 
to attract many proselytes, neither will 
it help to recover lost ground, for there 
are few things more wearisome than 
the perpetual carping of one party 
against another. 


So at a door some dog, with hideous 
din, 

Scrapes, scratches, howls and barks, 
till he gets in. 


The country is more likely to appre- 
ciate discrimination in opposing Gov- 
ernment measures. Opinions differ as 
to the Duke of Wellington’s standing 
as a statesman, but no doubt was ever 
thrown upon his staunchness as a party 
man; yet he could not be induced to 
lead Opposition against a measure in- 
dependently of its merits. “I decline,” 


he wrote to the fiery Marquess of Lon- 
donderry in 1834, “to make the Poor 
Law Bill a party question, or to oppose 
any provision in it of which, when I 
see it, I shall approve.” 

If the Opposition is to win over the 
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country to its constructive policy, that 
policy must be both attractive and ca- 
pable of being clearly explained and 


understood. Retaliation has proved to 
be devoid of both these essential quali- 
ties. Nobody has yet been able to ex- 
plain how it could be developed into 
anything but an inexhaustible source 
of diplomatic friction, or lead to any- 
thing but a war of tariffs; whereas the 
adoption of an all-round tariff on for- 
eign manufactured goods paves the 
way to good understanding by provid- 
ing a lever to secure reciprocity. Every 
succeeding explanation of retaliation 
left its outlines more hazy than the 
last, and haziness in the scheme to 
which had been assigned the first 
place in Unionist constructive policy 
proved fatal to the party at the polls. 
There was no haziness in the reply of 
the constituencies to Mr. Balfour’s in- 
vitation to accept retaliation. So loud 
and fierce was the No! that small sur- 
prise would have been created had he 
followed the precedent set by Mr. Glad- 
stone after his defeat in 1874, and 
handed over the leadership for a space 
to a lieutenant. But, though unhorsed 
in the mellay, he has gallantly mounted 
another charger, and the party has 
formally and cordially hailed him as 
their leader. They recognize his daunt- 
lessness in attack, his dexterity in de- 
bate, his accessibility to the humblest 
of his followers—all cardinal virtues in 
a leader of Opposition, and he has in- 
spired them with fresh courage by de- 
claring, at last, that he will lead in the 
direction in which they have deter- 
mined long ago to march. The aspira- 
tions of the party in the country, re- 
iterated year after year at the meetings 
of the National Union, hitherto po- 
litely ignored, have taken effect at 
length. The Unionist party is hence- 
forth the party of Tariff Reform. 

To those who admire and entertain 
true affection for Mr. Balfour, and they 
are very many, his emergence from 
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temporary mist and ambiguity comes 
as relief from profound anxiety. They 
had dreaded a recurrence of such pain- 
ful episodes as followed upon the Con- 
servative rout of 1880. All men had a 
kindly esteem for the gentle Northcote; 
all who enjoyed his personal acquaint- 
ance regarded him with affection. His 
statesmanlike qualities were unques- 
tioned, yet he failed as an Opposition 
leader. The forward section of the 
party decreed his political assassina- 
tion, and, strange as it may seem, Mr. 
Balfour’s was the hand which wielded 
the dagger. The story is told by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the life of his 
father. 


The Fourth Party decided openly to 
condemn the want of energy and fore- 
sight which marked the leadership of 
the Opposition. The opportunity pre- 
sented itself at a party meeting held in 
the Carlton Club on the 20th of Au- 
gust. The plan was drawn up by the 
four colleagues in convivial conclave 
at the Garrick Club. It was arranged 
that Mr. Balfour should, in the name of 
his colleagues, indicate the failure of 
Sir Stafford Northcote to lead the party 
in the House of Commons to the sat- 
isfaction of its more active adherents. 
In pursuance of this Mr. Balfour made 
a very clever speech, in which he con- 
trived to deliver a most damaging crit- 
icism of Sir Stafford Northcote’s: meth- 
ods, without mentioning his name or 
using ‘any discourteous. phrase. He 
obtained a considerable measure of as- 
sent from the meeting.’ 


The meeting at Lansdowne House 
has dispelled all-doubt ‘as to the true 
position of the party; and Mr. Balfour 
may count upon being followed with an 
ardor and fidelity such as only an in- 
trepid' and experienced leader can 
command. 

One thing stands out conspicuously 
from the turmoil of the last few 
months, namely, the inflexible loyalty 


t Lord Randolph Churchill, vol. i. pp. 148, 149 
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of Mr. Chamberlain to his leader. No 
individual has been so ruthlessly loaded 
with obloquy by the Radical press; his 
strongly marked features have been the 
staple subject of hostile caricatures 
during the last two years. It was a 
natural result of the General Election 
that all eyes should turn towards the 
intrepid personality who held together 
in the Midlands a phalanx of Union- 
ism, solid amid the surrounding wreck. 
When the newspapers indicated him 
as the future leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke out with his 
usual decision. “I most strongly repu- 
diate the notion that this is or can pos- 
sibly become a question of persons or 
leaders. From the beginning I have 
made it absolutely clear that in no cir- 
cumstances would I be a candidate for 
the leadership of the Unionist party.” 
Disinterestedness is too rare a virtue 
in political life to be passed over with- 
out a word of recognition and warm 
encomium. Even the _ great-hearted 
Pitt found the allegiance he had under- 
taken to Addington too great a strain 
upon his forbearance. Mr. Chamber- 
lain must be very differently consti- 
tuted from his fellow-men if he escaped 
all temptation to yield to the forces 
which would have coerced a less reso- 
lute spirit into the leadership—forces 
not the less direct because no articulate 
invitation was addressed tohim. Those 
who had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
guidance upon what he himself had 
made the dominant question of the 
day, had begun to despair of Mr. Bal- 
four, who lagged, or appeared to lag, 
in the assault. It is true that there is 
nothing in Mr. Balfour’s letter of the 
14th of February which has not a place 
in some one or other of his previous 
public utterances; but one had to sift 
the principles now clearly proclaimed 
out of a mass of discursive, interroga- 
tive, and sometimes conflicting paren- 
theses, from which the ordinary reader 
or hearer could construct no firm con- 
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clusion. No better illustration of this 
could be given than an extract from 
the report of Mr. Balfour’s speech on 
the 6th of February: 


There are those who say it is impos- 
sible ever to have a general tariff. A 
general ad valorem tariff is a thing 
which even the present Government 
may be driven to, and, whether they 
are or not, no human being can doubt 
that it would be consistent with our 
remaining a Free Trade country, and 
would not be a question of principle. 
When I am told by another section of 
my friends that a small duty on corn 
is an absolute necessity, I say why lay 
that down as a proposition? Are you 
sure that it is a necessity? Are you 
sure that, when the question has prac- 
tically to be dealt with, it will be dealt 
with by that machinery? In the same 
way with a general tariff do you mean 
that it is impossible to carry out what 
is called retaliation unless a general 
tariff is part of the scheme? I refuse 
for my part to make that limitation, as 
I have refused to make the other 
limitation. 


It must be confessed that this pas- 
sage had a depressing effect upon Tar- 
iff Reformers. They felt that, although 
they might safely follow Mr. Balfour 
in the ordinary work of an Opposition, 
they must look to other leadership in 
constructive and inspiring policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain understood his old col- 
league better than they did. He had 
the patience which they lacked; he 
knew that powerful intellects work in 
different ways—that a good general 
may be justified in refusing to advance 
until the ground has-been thoroughly 
reconnoitred. The dash upon Talavera 
was a brilliant and successful feat of 
arms, but it nearly cost Wellesley the 
loss of his army, and he never again 
attempted a similar exploit. 

The general advance has now been 
made. With Mr. Balfour as Com- 


mander-in-Chief and Mr. Chamberlain 
as Chief of the Staff, the Unionist party 
enters upon the campaign with perfect 
confidence in its leaders. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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It would be disrespectful to the Free 
Trade Unionists to leave them out of 
account in attempting a forecast of the 
position and work of the Opposition. 
Their abilities and personal standing 
give them an importance outweighing 
their insignificant numbers. Prophecy 
in party politics is more precarious 
than in most other things; but one who 
has no prophetic reputation to lose 
may venture to outline what seems 
most probable in the near future. The 
strength of the Free Food section of 
the Unionist party lies in the House of 
Lords; in the Commons it can muster 
no more than eleven votes—nantes in 
gurgite vasto. These votes will be cast 
against the main Unionist vote in every 
division upon fiscal matters. We may 
look for rapprochement between the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery 
and a fusion of their respective fol- 
lowers, similar in kind and effect to 
the relations between Lord Grenville 
and Lord Grey under the Liverpool ad- 
ministration. There is a good deal of 
analogy between the position of Lord 
Rosebery and the ex-leader of “All the 
Talents.” Suppose this fusion to have 
been effected, the group will be a 
strength to the Opposition on all great 
questions except those relating to Tariff 
Reform. To follow their fortunes into 
the further future would be not only 
rash, but inept; but if Thucydides was 
just in his definition of the value of 
history as giving “a true view of what 
has happened, and of the like or sim- 
ilar things which, in accordance with 
human nature (rd dv@pwreov), will prob- 
ably happen hereafter,” one may antici- 
pate that this group, like the Grenvil- 
lites, will be absorbed in the two main 
forces of Unionists and Radicals. Their 
following in the country will consist of 
a limited number of persons of superior 
intelligence, but the mass of electors 
will continue to vote Blue or Red, with- 
out caring to discriminate between in- 
termediate shades. 

Herbert Magwell. 
























My District. 


MY DISTRICT. 


When used by a member of one of 
the groups which carry out the social 
work of the Church in poor neighbor- 
hoods the words my district are meant 
in their narrowest sense. The district 
is generally a street, or perhaps only 
one side of a street; and the possessive 
pronoun is intended to convey a pro- 
prietorship of the vaguest nature, in 
fact, simply the right given to the vis- 
itor by the vicar of the parish to call 
at the houses in the district and to try 
to make friends with their inhabitants 
in the name of the Church. 

District-visiting is a fairly general 
form of social work, but churches 
adopt different methods of introducing 
their visitors to the people whose wel- 
fare they are to endeavor to promote. 
The energetic vicar of the parish to 
which I was attached had instituted a 
Church Savings-Bank, and furnished 
his visitors with its cards as a means 
of introduction to his parishioners. 
This struck me as an excellent idea 
when I first began the work, and after 
several years’ experience I still con- 
sider it the best of the various methods 
with which I have become acquainted. 
The first object of the visitor is to get 
a footing, some kind of right to call 
weekly. This the Savings-Bank card 
gives her; and it is surprising how 
often, if the visitor has only sufficient 
patience, the most slatternly and care- 
less of housewives will gradually as- 
similate the idea aud contract the habit 
of saving. Another advantage in con- 
nection with the savings-card is that 
the subject of saving necessarily 
brings the visitor into immediate con- 
tact with the more intimate home af- 
fairs, and so gives her an insight into 
the character and habits of the family, 
which is absolutely necessary if she is 
to be of any real help to them. 


The Savings-Clubs are worked at a 
slight loss by the Church, as some in- 
ducement has to be offered to encour- 
age the habit. A bonus of a shilling in 
the pound of all money left until 
Christmas, and the right to buy at ac- 
tual cost-price clothing made by the La- 
dies’ Working Party were the lures 
offered by my particular church. As 
the material for the clothing was 
bought in considerable quantities, and 
was economically cut and well made, 
this last advantage was a real boon to 
mothers of large families. I think if 
this system of help was more generaily 
adopted by people who have kindly in- 
tentions and time to spare, it would 
strike a serious blow at the traffic in 
cheap ready-made rubbish which is, in 
the end, so expensive to the poor and 
cannot be good for body or soul of 
either the maker or wearer. 

Armed with a number of savings- 
eards and high hopes of helpfulness I 
set forth some years ago to conquer 
a street, that had hitherto not been vis- 
ited, in one of our poor London par- 
ishes. The street contained between 
forty and fifty houses, in each of which 
lived two or three families, and when 
I returned home after my first expe- 
dition, tired and depressed, I had only 
received a smile and kindly word from 
one occupant. The following week I 
started with the same number of say- 
ings-cards, but far less hope. My cau- 
tion was justified, for I met with very 
little more success than before. I had 
to learn that the poor do not receive 
strangers with open arms. Like the 
rest of us they desire to choose their 
friends, and they have an intense ob- 
jection to being “got at” or “talked to” 
by people they do not know. Week 
after week 1 received curt refusals to 
my enquiries whether they would not 
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like to join the Savings-Club; week 
after week my spirits were chilled as 
I felt myself watched by cold sus- 
picious eyes as I journeyed from house 
to house. But I owned fighting biood, 
ard pride demanded no _ surrender. 
Gradually perseverance wore away 
prejudice, until there were not a dozen 
women in the street who had not joined 
the club for more or less lengthy pe- 
riods, nor half a dozen houses where 
I was not welcome to look in for a 
chat. So I became and remained for 
several years the Visiting Lady. 

Once accept you, and they do so thor- 
oughly, giving you abundant confi- 
dence. As time went by I grew to 
know these women intimately, to 
understand their outlook and habits. 
Their faults are undoubtedly many, 
but their virtues spring from most un- 
promising soil and are generally of a 
nature that it must be most difficult 
to practise owing to the amount of self- 
sacrifice needed. Their troubles are 
often of their own making, though 
many of their mistakes occur from lack 
of knowledge. But the thing that im- 
pressed me most, and the one, which, 
I think, must strike all observers of 
the poorer working-class woman, is the 
pathos of her patience. At times I 
have been made intensely miserable by 
their resignation. Toil, poverty, and 
trouble they accept as their lot in life; 
they do not seem to expect praise or 
reward of any kind, and rarely, too 
rarely, become rebellious. 

Being near the river a fair percentage 
of the men of my District (of whom, 
let me here say, I saw but little and 
knew, mainly by repute) earned a liv- 
ing either on the water or at the 


water’s edge. There are many myste- 
rious trades connected with the river- 
side, and an air of romance clings to 
the wharves and works with their 
overhanging cranes under which lie the 
brown-sailed barges. But the romance 
fades when you follow the worker to 
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his home, for often the waterman or 


stevedore’s work is irregular, and 
where the income is uncertain the home 
is almost invariably neglected and 
more or less comfortless, while the 
children are disorderly and badly 
looked after. Sometimes more money 
is actually earned and spent by the 
family than in the better conducted 
houses, but the uncertainty and futile 
worry breed an understandable care- 
lessness in the woman who has to pro- 
vide the food and rent, which in time 
produces the easy-going sloven. I met 
with one or two fine exceptions; but as 
a rule, however small the amount, the 
home with the steady income was 
brighter, cleaner, and better ordered 
than that with larger but more fickle 
resources. 

But besides the waterman my Dis- 
trict owned representatives of many 
other trades,—cabmen, carmen, compos- 
itors, workers in various factories, and 
an assortment of odds and ends too 
numerous to mention. In addition 
there .were the usual number of lonely 
women, widows and elderly spinsters, 
who lived in single rooms and earned 
a living by charing or by their needle. 
These lonely ones were the first to ac- 
cept my advances, After a time most 
of them contracted the habit of saving 
a few coppers from their slender earn- . 
ings; the little hard-saved sum was 
found useful for coals and warm cloth- 
ing when winter came. But what an in- 
tensely pathetic group those lonely 
women formed! 

In one clean room, with a_ white 
counterpane on the bed and scarlet 
geraniums in the window, sat day by 
day an aged woman and her con- 
sumptive daughter, who was slowly, 
surely dying. But she was always 
cheerful and always professed herself 
better; and rarely did she give way to 
her weakness and lie down before the 
appointed hour; “because,”’ as she told 
me in confidence, “it would frighten 
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Mother.” They earned a pitiably small 
sum with their needles by making 
dainty lace-trimmed underclothing for 
a West-end house. Regularly the old 
dame trudged to the shop with the 
work, and returned joyfully with some 
cheap delicacy for the daughter she 
dearly loved. They were country peo- 
ple and had been better off; as is usual 
in such cases, they were somewhat 
proud and reticent, and thus shut them- 
selves off from the ready sympathy 
which the poor always offer to their 
kind. I was very glad when my Dis- 
trict lost this couple, and a benevolent 
soul was found who took mother and 
daughter back to a country cottage, 
where I am afraid all that could be 
hoped was that they would die in com- 
parative ease in sight of the flelds and 

flowers that they loved. 

Next door, in a back room on the top 
floor, lived a little bright-eyed, chirpy, 
old woman, who claimed seventy-five 
years. The only time when I could see 
her was in the evenings, for winter 
and summer she left her little home at 
a quarter to eight for the laundry 
where she earned her wage. She was 
hard and resolute and I never doubted 
that she did as much work as the 
younger people, but her employers con- 
sidered it a charity to give her the 
work and they paid her only half 
wages. “Oh, I get all I want, my dear; 
don’t you worry,” was the invariable 
reply to my enquiries. My dear was 
her form of address to everybody, man, 
woman, or child. She was known as 
Granny, although so far as I could as- 
certain she had neither chick nor child 
belonging to her. In spite of her hard 
work and long hours, she was always 
cheerfully to the fore when trouble or 
sickness assailed her near neighbors. 
They always said Granny would die in 
harness, and they were right. One 
morning she did not go out at her usual 
time. At nine o’clock the people in the 
house went to her room and found her 
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in bed. In three days she died, and 
was buried from the proceeds of her 
insurance, the premiums of which she 
had always contrived to pay. Nobody 
knew her history; at times I doubted if 
she had one; she had just cheerfully 
lived and worked. 

Miss W. had been a servant in good 
houses and she lived over a shop. I 
never quite knew which of these facts 
gave the old soul dignity, but one or 
both did. She insisted on being called 
Miss, and by sheer force of character 
had obtained the deference she desired. 
She was a gentle, amiable creature, and 
always dressed in musty old-fashioned 
garments suggesting glories of the 
past. For years she had enjoyed a 
small pension, but the giver had died 
without making arrangements for its 
continuance. So poor Miss W. set her- 
self to look for genteel employment be~ 
fore her little savings were all spent, 
and to our surprise she found it. She 
made for herself the profession of ob- 
liging her neighbors. She minded their 
houses, darned their clothes, saw the 
children to and from school, and so 
scraped together a modest living and 
remained independent and “superior.” 

Every one has heard of the man who 
starved his wife and children in order 
to feed his dog on beefsteak, but per- 
sonally I have never met him, nor his 
type. My District, however, possessed 
an old woman whose only interest in 
life was her dog. She was a tall, 
gaunt, emaciated old creature who 
lived and worked in one room, earning 
a hard and scanty living by sewing 
flour-sacks. Both the room and the liv- 
ing she shared with a big, fat, bob- 
tailed sheep-dog, and year by year the 
old soul, who could hardly obtain suf- 
ficient covering for her bones, managed 
to save sufficient for the dog’s license. 
She was a strangely silent woman, al- 
ways civil, but never offering a remark. 
Only the shortest of answers could be 
elicited, except on the subject of her 
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dog, when to a sympathetic listener 
she would speak eloquently, though bit- 
terly, of all she had suffered on his ac- 
count, and how she had had to move 
from house to house and street to street 
because of intolerant people who did 
not like the “poor dumb beast.” She 
was at constant enmity with her neigh- 
bors and suffered a regular boycott, 
except when they called for purposes 
of complaint. Nobody knew where my 
secret sympathies lay, but I must now 
«<oufess they were with the neighbors. 
In his proper sphere Bobby would no 
doubt have been a sufficiently lovable 
beast, but in a densely populated street 
he was certainly a nuisance. Shut up 
in a small space for many hours his 
boisterous spirits knew no limits when 
‘he was let loose. He bounded in his 
rolling, lumbering fashion from end to 
end of: the street, followed by cries of 
terror and distress from the little chil- 
dren whom he had rolled off their feet 
like so many ninepins. In time public 
feeling grew too strong: Bobby’s mis- 
tress moved again, and I lost sight of 
her; but I am sure that while the dog 
lives she will not be quite lonely. 

Yet another instance of strong, un- 
crushable spirit in an elderly woman 
comes to my mind. Mrs. H.’s husband, 
though living, had unfortunately be- 
come quite useless, and it fell on her 
shoulders to earn the family bread. 
Right manfully she did it; and al- 
though she had to keep the helpless 
man as well as her two children, never 
one word of complaint fell from her 
lips. The man was‘hale and hearty 
enough, but it was useless to hope that 
he would ever again earn a living. He 
was not mad,—he had been confined in 
an asylum and had been discharged— 
he was merely suffering from a harm- 
less mania which took the form of be- 
lieving that he was a private detective. 
He had often been given some simple 
job to do, such as cleaning windows; 
but before the work wus finished he 
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would invariably see some one whom he 
thought ought to be followed, and off 
he would go after the unfortunate re- 
cipient of his attentions half over Lon- 
don, until at last he was forced to re- 
tire from the chase and return home 
owing to sheer exhaustion. But a day 
or so later, when he had sufficiently re- 
covered, he would repeat the process, 
und although I never heard of him mo- 
lesting any one, I have no doubt his 
action often aroused considerable anx- 
iety in the minds of his victims. 

In complete contrast to these strong- 
minded workers was old Mrs. F. 
When I first visited the District I 
called at her house, but I was always 
met on the clean doorstep by a neat 
little woman with black dress and 
apron and a blank, meaningless face, 
who, before I had time to speak, al- 
ways said: “No, thank you, not to-day.” 
I'urther than that I could not get, for 
she searcely seemed to hear any re- 
marks I might offer, and so after a 
time I discontinued calling. 

I heard from the neighbors that she 
had lived there quietly with her hus- 
band for years, and that neither of 
them spoke to any one unless spoken to. 
She was not considered to be very 
bright (with a significant tap on the 
forehead), but the man was in steady 
work and they appeared to be a quiet, 
comfortable old couple. Suddenly the 
man died. For a time Mrs. F. lived 
in the same way as before; her door- 
step was as clean, her appearance 
as neat, and she was as uncommunica- 
tive as ever. Then the neighbors no- 
ticed that her furniture was being 
taken away, a piece at a time by night, 
and that week by week she grew 
whiter and more pinched. The good 
souls around her now considered it was 
their duty to interfere, and they found 
her literally starving amidst the worth- 
less remnants of her comfortable little 
home. She was too mindless to offer 
suggestions about her future; her one 























agonized plea was: “Don’t send me to 
the workhouse; I’ve always been re- 
spectable; don’t send me to the work- 
house.” The problem was what to do 
with her. By sheer force of habit she 
could keep herself and her home clean, 
but removed from that she was hope- 
less, and there was no chance of her 
keeping any employment if obtained. 
The neighbors settled the problem in 
their own way. She could “share my 
girl’s bed,” said one, and she could 
“mind baby and have a bit of dinner 
with us” said another; and so between 
them they kept her. For months she 
was to be seen in one house or another 
doing odd jobs, a silent black figure, 
expressionless except that her eyes 
were hag-ridden by a haunting fear of 
the workhouse. But nature was kind, 
and when through failing health it be- 
came impossible to keep her longer, her 
mind entirely left her, and she never 
knew that she was taken to the In- 
firmary, where after a few weeks she 
quietly died. 

I have noticed constantly that, 
whether they are aiming at the same 
goal themselves or not, respectability 
as an ideal always wins the good 
opinion of the poor; and that life-long 
respectability should be humiliated by 
the workhouse in old age appeals to 
them as something terribly unjust and 
highly pathetic. 

The women with husbands and chil- 
dren work, I should say, equally hard, 
and have perhaps more violent troubles: 
but the burden and responsibility are 
shared, and the work, however labori- 
ous it may be, is for their own children 
and should therefore be more interest- 
ing. Yet many of them seem to be al- 
most as lonely as the officially lone 
woman. Far too often the working- 
man offers his wife neither companion- 
sbip nor sympathy. He accepts her 


work for himself and his children as a 
matter of course, and so far as he 
thinks of her at all his actions show 
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that he regards her as a being apart 
from himself, whose needs do not go 
beyond the four wails of her home. 
When trouble comes the man often lays 
the whole burden on the fact of his 
having married her, forgetting that the 
ceremony was not performed for her 
pleasure alone, and that possibly she 
too would have had an easier and hap- 
pier life if she had stayed in service. 
The woman often accepts, or at all 
events, soon gets used to, this position; 
and in course of time, owing to this 
lack of appreciation and sympathy, she 
becomes a dreary, uninteresting, un- 
beautiful machine for werk and child- 
bearing to the undoubted detriment of 
the race. 

I remember one case of this kind 
which struck me as almost comical. 
When I knew the woman she was be- 
tween forty and fifty. She must have 
married young, for she had brought up 
five children, all of whom were mar- 
ried. The man’s work was iutermit- 
tent. Sometimes W. (she always called 
him by his surname) had “gone 
up the river to do a bit of dredging,” 
und sometimes he was “unloading,” 
but more often he was “looking round 
a bit.” Consequently the woman, who 
was of the big, strong, angular type, 
took in laundry-work and did most of 
the earning. She was rarely without 
a black eye. It is not etiquette for the 
Visiting Lady to notice such things 
unless they are mentioned, but Mrs. 
W. generally apologized by saying W. 
had “had a drop.” “He's all right, 
only he gets a drop too much. He 
never hardly hits me when he’s sober, 
Miss,” was her complacent way of 
apologizing for his brutality. Several 
times she came to my house in evident 
haste to draw out some of her savings. 
“So-and-so haven't paid for the wash- 
ing, Miss, and I must have a little to 
get a bit of dinner afore W. comes 
home.” Seeing her agitation I once 
usked what would happen if there was 
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no dinner when W. returned; it seemed 
to me that as he did not earn the 
money for it, occasional abstention 
would be good for him. With a some- 
what ghastly grin she answered: “He’d 
give me a bit of a hiding, Miss, and 
like as not smash up some of the 
crocks.” After that I said no more. 
It was a long time before I saw W., 
but I always imagined that the man 
who ruled so thoroughly had at least 
size and brute strength, if not logic, at 
his back. Imagine my surprise and, | 
must admit, amusement, when I one 
day saw him and found him to be a 
little, thin, dry slip of a man, whom 
Mrs. W. could have carried from end 
to end of the street without fatigue. 
I noticed a humorous twinkle in his 
hard little eyes, and concluded that it 
was by right of that possession, of 
which his wife was certainly bankrupt, 
that he ruled. 

I can only suggest one remedy for 
this kind of thing, and that is the 
formation of more social clubs for men, 
with a mixed evening at least once a 
week. The promoters of such clubs 
should make a strong point of the men 
bringing their wives on that evening, 
even if it necessitates the presence of 
the younger children; and it would be 
desirable that more men of education, 
who feel interest in the welfare of their 
fellows, should join the clubs, and by 
means of natural conversation gradu- 
ally raise the standard of thought 
about the women-folk. The real diffi- 
culty is to get the men of this unsatis- 
factory type into a club, and I think 
there is little hope of change in the 
older generation. But the young men 
who ure growing up in these homes 
must be largely imbued with the same 
ideals and ideas; and it is these that 
the clubs might capture and cure. 

There is a healthy spirit of compe- 
tition among the poor; but, I think, 
little of that meaner feeling of envy 
which is too often found amongst their 
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more fortunate neighbors. A good- 
tempered rivalry in window-flowers, 
gardens, birds, and children’s clothes 
will soon be discovered, and the vari- 
ous aspirants to honor may prove a 
veritable shipwreck to the tactless 
visitor. 

In my District first place for flowers, 
birds, and smartly kept children was 
unanimously given to the family of a 
man who might have stood for a per- 
manent type of the Hansom-cab-driver. 
He was a well-built fellow with a clean- 
shaven, humorous, good-tempered face, 
always wearing a smart covert-coat 
with large buttons and a silk hat tilted 
to a jaunty angle that suggested a ro- 
guish wink. He had a good-looking, 
clever little woman for a wife, and a 
very large family, and was proud of 
both, with good reason. He owned his 
own horse and cab, and as it was a 
well-set-up, well-kept vehicle he earned 
good money. Altogether the home 
formed as bright and pretty a picture 
of happy prosperity as one could wish. 

I remarked before that the poor 
through ignorance often make their 
own troubles. That is true; but quite 
as often the troubles come like a thun- 
derbolt, unearned and unexpected. I 
have known many worthy families 
brought low through wholly unde- 
served misfortune. This was the case 
with my smart cabman. 

A well-intentioned neighbor gave his 
steaming horse a bucket of cold water 
to drink, with the result that the ani- 
mal died within an astonishingly short 
time. Cabby, who had been unable to 
save much, now bought an inferior 
horse; but its life was short, and he 
was then compelled to hire. His wife, 
who was handy with her needle, made 
a hard struggle to keep up her suprem- 
acy in outward appearances; but the 
covert-coat gradually lost its freshness 
and the hat its jaunty look. The man 
still retained his habit of cheerful ban- 
ter, but he and it were somehow dif- 

















ferent; the dash and spontaneity had 
departed with independence, and left 
him almost depressing to one who had 
known him in more prosperous times. 

After so many unfortunate cases it 
is pleasant to be able to record one of 
improvement. The man, a steady and 
industrious fellow, was earning a piti- 
ably small, though constant wage, 
when a legacy of £10 or £12 came to 
him, with which he determined to try 
to improve his position. A little shop 
was taken in a new neighborhood, and 
under his wife’s management it did as- 
tonishingly well, so well indeed that 
after some months the man determined 
to leave his situation and throw all his 
energy into the business. He gave no- 
tice to his firm, explaining the circum- 
stances, but apparently his employers 
had known his real worth all the time. 
They immediately offered to double his 
money, and held out prospects of a bet- 
ter position. Of course, he accepted 
the offer, and after a while he was 
made foreman, with a sufficiently good 
income to enable his wife to retire into 
private life again; but I am afraid the 
lack: of nourishing food during their 
penurious days had left them a legacy 
of bad health that would not succumb 
to the persuasions of their better 
fortunes. 

Mrs. H.’s husband I never saw, but 
his old father, who had retired from 
work and lived with them, was gener- 
ally in the kitchen when I called. He 
was a thick-set, bluff-looking old boy 
who had earned his living on the water. 
Directly I entered he used to rise from 
his chair and, with a gigantic guffaw 
and a look of would-be mischievous 
raillery, beat a retreat, invariably say- 
ing with an indescribable chuckle as 
he went: “This ain’t no place for me, I 
can see.” One day I missed him, and 
Mrs. H. told me that he was ill. “He 


isn’t really bad,” she said in a whisper, 
“but he thinks he is, and he wants to 
you.” 


see This surprised me very 
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much, and I entered his room some- 
what tremblingly, for visiting sick old 
men was not part of my programme. 
My entrance was greeted by a deep 
groan from Mr. H. senior, and in re- 
ply to my cheerful enquiries he re- 
turned a very mournful answer: “I’m 
bad, Miss, oh———bad!” An embar- 
rassed silence on my part followed, and 
then I asked him if there was anything 
I could do for him. “I thought as 
you'd like to read a bit of Bible to me, 
Miss,” was the reproachful reply. I 
hastily proposed fetching the vicar, 
who, I was sure, would be glad to do 
anything of that nature. The sick man 
sat up in alarmed surprise. “You 
don’t think I’m bad enough for that, 
Miss, do you?” he demanded. When 
I grasped the point of view I reassured 
him, and, succumbing to the inevitable, 
I obtained a Bible. “What would you 
like me to read?” I asked; and again he 
looked hurt. “I thought you’d know 
what was best suited to my case, 
Miss,” he said. I busily turned over 
the pages, and, when my voice was suf- 
ficiently steady, read for about a quar- 
ter of an hour. “Would you like any 
more?” I asked, as no remark was 
forthcoming from the bed. “As you 
think, Miss,” was the meek reply; and 
I thought not. I do not believe he had 
heard or attempted to hear a single 
word; the reading was the proper thing 
and was all-sufficient. My visits and 
reading were continued for three days, 
after which I was given my release. 
“I think I’m all right now, Miss,” he 
informed me; “I shall get up by and 
bye.” I lost and gained by that ill- 
ness. I gained at least five minutes of 
old Mr. H.’s company at each of my 
subsequent visits, but I never again 
heard him say, “This ain’t no place for 
me, I can see,” and I really think my 
loss was greater than our combined 
gains. 

To offer and to make these people 
feel her sympathy is the role of the Dis- 
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trict Visitor. And in order to be suc- 
cessful she must have a certain amount 
of magnetic force, unlimited tact, and 
an earnest wish to help. Given these 
and a plentitude of patience, a realm 
of hearts is open to her, the possession 
of which must add fullness to her own 
life. The reward is not so much grati- 
tude as affection,—a brightening of 
faces and a gladdening of souls. Con- 
fidence once gained, the good that can 
be done is incalculable. Steady, sen- 
sible advice, subtle influence, some- 
times the expenditure of a few pence 
on a pot of geraniums to start an in- 
terest, sometimes a judicious praising 
of the windows and doorstep of the 
next house. An old skirt cut before the 
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mother’s eye into a wearable garment 
for the little girl will open undreamed 
possibilities to her. In fact, opportu- 
nities for helpful help are endless. 
Sometimes the work is not at all pleas- 
ant; there is dirt and there is disease. 
I have been asked to look at Tommy’s 
throat and found myself staring into 
fully developed diphtheria; and I have 
helped to hold down a strong woman 
suffering from a bad form of epilepsy. 
But the visitor must not be seen to 
shrink from her task. To do so would 
be to lose confidence and influence, and 
to lose that would be to forfeit her 
great and satisfying reward. 
A. F. C. 
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Passions ran strong in those days, 
whether for good or ill, on Lonesome 
Heath. It seemed the moor folk had 
learned all their life’s lessons from the 
winds that bent the oaks and syca- 
mores and hazels into queer shapes 
and knots and tangles; for in truth the 
folk, like the wind, followed their own 
way, now at tempest speed, now with 
a steady forward sweep that carried all 
before it, and heeded little of what met 
them in the way. 

Parson Shaw, whose church was 
known as St. John’s in the Wilderness, 
whose cure embraced some five hun- 
dred scattered souls that dwelt upon 
the edges of the heath—Parson Shaw 
was no whit behind his fellows in those 
qualities of passion which, by virtue 
of his calling, he should have railed 
upon. Forty years of his age, straight- 
bodied, square-shouldered, with a big 
head set back in fighting attitude, he 
was for all the world like his own 
church, the grim, squat-towered pile of 
weather-roughened stone that over- 
locked the heath. 


Wayfarers, with little to guide them 
across the miles of peat and barren- 
ness, would make the sturdy kirk, set 
high against the skyline, a landmark 
and a beacon, just as they do to-day; 
and then, as now, the few strangers 
who halted at the place, and pushed 
open the gate of the kirkyard and 
passed within, were awed by the si- 
lence and the stealthy underfret of 
tragedy that lurked between the black- 
ened headstones. But then—in the days 
that went just before the Tragedy of 
Parson Shaw—there was one dark 
scene that had not yet given its last 
gloom to this God’s acre of St. John’s 
in the Wilderness. To-day the sexton 
tells you of it, and his toothless gums 
go chattering one against the other as 
his tale moves forward; and small won- 
der, for it is a story such as makes the 
wind get up and shiver to this day, 
and to this day the dwellers round 
about wild Lonesome Heath can hear 
“Mad Parson” crying up and down the 
moor—crying, so they say, as plain as 
ever man spoke yet, that Judgment 
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and the Wrath have hold of him 
forever. 

To-day, with the murk of a blood-red 
gloaming over heath and graves, with 
the curlews plaining and the moor-tits 
chattering dolefully, it is easy to re- 
turn along the pathway of the years 
and, watching constantly the dark 
grave in the corner yonder, to see the 
tale lived out afresh. 

Parson Shaw had come to forty 
years, and had kept his lips from 
women’s; and now, in this spring of 
1801, it seemed that the flush of the 
dawning summer had touched his own 
heart too. For there came a maid to 
the house which lies below the church 
—lies in a sheltered dingle of its own, 
where the first primroses come out in 
fear and shyness—and the maid was 
like no other that any man had seen 
upon the moor. Nay, the tough Par- 
son’s heart was like a lad’s again 
when first he saw her, and long-forgot- 
ten glamor came upon him, and he 
likened her to those same first prim- 
roses which ushered in the spring. 

And, truth, the picture was all made 
up of sweetness as the Parson came 
down the lane to Windward Farm to 
sup, according to his wont on Satur- 
days, with Farmer Hirst. The sun 
was dropping behind the feathery first 
leaves of a larch; the throstle whis- 
tled sweet and clear; the farm itself, 
with its low latticed windows, looked 
out upon a garden bright with the 
last of the crocuses and the earliest of 
the auriculas; while round’ about the 
seven hives that stood under the 
house-lee the bees sent up a drowsy 
evensong. 

Dorothy Hirst, in a muslin gown too 
slight for an April eventide among 
the moors, sat on the top step of the 
porch, a print apron—clover-pink—set- 
ting off her slim young shapeliness. 
And she was singing, much as the 
throstle was, from sheer love of life 
and innocence of harm. 


All this the Parson saw as he turned 
the corner ofthe lane; and his heart, 
roughened with heedlessness through 
all these years, grew soft upon the 
sudden, and he stopped, his mouth 
half-open like a country clown’s, and 
leaned upon his stick, and watched and 
watched the lass until she seemed to 
feel his nearness, and stopped her 
singing, and glanced up. 

Then Parson Shaw came forward 
and lifted his beaver with a gallantry 
not often practised by him in his par- 
ish; and the girl rose, and dropped a 
curtsey, and laughed shamefacedly. 

“Nay, I am but niece to Farmer 
Hirst,” said she, “and little used to lift- 
ings of the hat.” 

“T uncovered to your bonniness, not 
to your quality,” the Parson ab- 
swered bluntly. 

Whereat she dropped another curt- 
sey, glancing sideways at him with an 
archness all made up of innocence, and 
playfulness, and pity for the foolish- 
ness of one:so old. For the Parson 
was stained and wrinkled by the wear 
and tear of hard hunting, hard living, 
hard ministering among a folk whose 
needs would often summon him from 
bed on stormy nights; he looked more 
than his forty years, and even forty 
seems old age to a maid of eighteen 
years. 

“Will you be pleased to step in- 
doors, sir?’ she asked, making way 
for him. “Uncle looked for you a half- 
hour since, and the board is ready 
spread.” 

Farmer Hirst was already at the 
door, however, having heard the Par- 
son’s voice, and was thrusting a great 
red hand into his guest’s. 

“Come away in, Parson!” he cried 
cheerily. “Come away in, and never 
let a good welcome cool.” 

“I was called to christen Eli Red- 
dhiough’s brat,” explained the other, 
though his eyes were still on Dorothy, 
as if he’d never be finished with look- 
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ing through and through her. “There 
was no time to be lost—a sporting ride 
I had, I tell you, Hirst, for the child 
was in convulsions, and ’twas a race 
with death.” 

“You won, I reckon, Parson. Trust 
you when you’re on horseback to be 
there or thereabouts at the finish.” 

“Ay, I won; made a Christian soul of 
the brat, with just a minute and a 
half to spare. And now I’m keen set, 
Hirst, I own it; let’s to supper, and 
crown a good job done.” 

Dorothy Hirst took off her apron, 
donned for some trivial household task 
that might have soiled her gown, and 
sat at table, and played the hostess 
with the natural, well-bred ease that is 
a gift of the Yorkshire upland folk. 
Yet all the while she was thinking of 
that scrap of talk which had passed 
between her uncle and the Parson. 
Bred further from the moors than 
these dwellers upon Lonesome Heath, 
she could not understand the blunt- 
ness, which, after all, was honesty; 
could not understand that this Parson, 
who talked with seeming lack of rev- 
erence of holy things, was yet faith- 
ful to his trust in a way that only 
the parish understood. 

Again and again as the meal went 
forward—cold beef, and apple-pasty, 
and a cheese as round as the full moon 
—she stole long glances at their guest, 
and wondered that his talk was all of 
foxes and of horses, of guns and snipe 
and partridge, of boasts that he 
thanked Heaven for making him at 
least a sportsman, since a poor parson 
he was, and must be to the end of his 
rough days. Perhaps, had she been as 
the folk of Lonesome Heath—perhaps, 
had she been older in years or in the 
sorrow that gives age to youth—she 
might have rated Parson Shaw at his 
true value, and loved him for a man, 
and a true man. Perhaps she might 
have brought his hidden powers of 
tenderness to light, and cherished 
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them, and given him children to 
plete the glory of his manhood. And 
yet it was not possible had she been 
older in her judgment; for women ever 
think too highly or too lowly of a man, 
making a god or a devil of him in 
their thoughts, and thereby spoiling 
him for manhood, which is, and ever 
will be, a mixture of the god and 
devil. 

Supper was ended by-and-by, and 
long clay pipes were brought by Dor- 
othy, and an oak jar of Returns to- 
bacco, and tumblers and spirits on a 
tray. And then she left them to their 
talk, and wandered out into the 
balmy moonlit night, and thought how 
rough and worldly was the Parson 
for his station. 

Within doors they were talking of 
next Monday’s hunt, away beyond 
Pendle Hill; and for a while the Par- 
son was eager as of old to chat of 
hounds and huntsman, to prophesy the 
wood where they would first find scent, 
to map out beforehand the story of 
the run. But by-and-by he fell silent, 
and stared so resolutely at the peats 
that Farmer Hirst was moved to jog 
his elbow with one end of his church- 
warden pipe. 

“Why, ’tis not like you, Parson, to 
fall dreamy all for naught, ‘specially 
when tongues are wagging of sly 
Reynard.” 

“Like me?” growled Parson Shaw, 
sitting bolt upright, and putting a light 
to the dead remnant of tobacco in his 
bowl. “Like me? Well, no, ’tis not—as 
little like as Reynard himself is like 
the hounds that follow him. Naught 
is like me since I saw yon maid of 
yours sitting on the doorstep as if 
Heaven had minted her to-day and 
sent her unsoiled to us world-weary 
folk of Lonesome Heath.” 

Farmer Hirst laid down his pipe and 
put a hand on either knee—stretched 
wide apart—and looked at his guest as 
if to ask frankly if he were fairy- 
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kist, or drunk, or what. But he said 
nothing, being at all times slow of 
speech, and slower now than ever in 
face of this hard liver, who talked 
poetry by inadvertence, as it were. 
For the farmer had missed both love 
and wedlock, and, missing it, would 
lack understanding, through all the re- 
mainder of his days, of what a man 
may feel for the one woman in his 
life. 

“How comes she here?’ asked Par- 
son Shaw, after a long silence. 


“Oh, well, as for that, ‘tis simple 
enough. You’ve heard me talk of my 
brother John, who ran from home 
when he was a shoulder-height, and 
went to sea, and made a bit of a for- 
tune, like? Well, he couldn’t bide 
away from the old spot, and yet he 
couldn’t bring himself to settle quite 
so far away as what he called the last 
place God ever made; and so he went 
to Skipton, with his one lass, and lived 
and died there, and troubled me so 
little that you and he have never 
chanced across one another.” 

“But the maid—the maid?’ said the 
Parson, impatiently. 

“Why, sir, John was always queer 
in his ways, and he said naught to 
me in his lifetime of what he meant 
her to be done with after his death; 
but when it came to reading his will, 
it seemed the maid was to stay on at 
some school or other where he'd 
placed her, like, until she rose to 
eighteen of her years; and then she 
was to come to me.” 

The Parson nodded briskly. “Thou’rt 
lucky, Hirst—lucky.” 

“Oh, well, as for that, I’m fond 
enough o’ the lass, and she’s a bit like 
summer in a house I’ll own. Anyway, 
Parson, here she is—came yesternight, 
with a trunk as high as Pendle Hill— 
and here she’ll bide, I reckon, till her 
courting days come on. Now, you 
were talking of Monday’s hunt. The 
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fox’ll break cover, think ye, at Fairy 
Dene?” 

(Parson Shaw laid down his pipe, 
pulled out a great horn snuffbox from 
under the lapel of his coat, and took 
a careful pinch. 

“I’m not just thinking of the hunt,” 
he said. “I’m thinking of that lass of 
yours. Her courting days have 
come.” 

Farmer Hirst, after all, had been 
reared amidst the upland weather, 
and so was proof against overmuch 
surprise. 

“Oh, ay?” he answered guardedly. 

“I see a fence, and I take it; ’tis not 
my way to think about it,” went on 
the other. “I mean to wed that lass 
before the summer’s over.” 

The farmer mixed himself a meas- 
ure of Hollands and drank it slowly. 

“Tis what ye might call a bit sud- 
den—like, eh, Parson?” said he, setting 
down the empty tumbler. 

“Ay, as sudden as falling out of 
the saddle; but just as sure. See you, 
Hiram Hirst, I’ve never had a fancy 
in my head for any woman till to-night 
—my dogs and my horses and my par- 
ish have taken all my time—and a 
woman takes a man hard when he 
comes to forty and one.” 

“Now, then, ’tis all very well, Par- 
son—’tis all very well, I say, for ye 
to come and sup with us, neighbor- 
fashion, and to tell your tales beside 
the hearthstone, and ali like one of 
ourselves, as a body might say—but 
blood’s blood, and you're of the 
quality a 

“Tut, man! Blood’s blood, to be 
sure, and it races soon or late with 
every man at sight of a maid’s face.” 

“Just hear me out, Parson,” went on 
the older man, the dignity of pride 
upon him—a pride rooted in the hills 
that shut in Windward Farm. “When 
I say you're of the quality I’ve no 
thought of bowing and scraping to 
you, or pretending the maid isn’t 
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worth the best man she can light on. 
Nay, I’m saying just that you’re of the 
quality, and she’s not, and it doesn’t 
hold with what I’ve seen of life to 
match a thoroughbred with the bon- 
niest half-bred filly ever you set een 
on. One’s as good as t’other; but each 
to his kind, say L.” 

The Parson laughed, the laugh of one 
who loves an obstacle. “I shall wed 
her,” he said. 

Again there was a silence, broken by 
Hiram Hirst. 

“That’s as may be, Parson; but I’d 
have you mind another thing. Maids, 
so I’ve heard—and seen myself, for 
that matter—are kittle cattle. They 
like a masterful pull on the curb, but 
they like it to come gradual-like. Wear 
that sort of face to Dorothy yonder, 
and snap out at her, Parson, telling her 
all in a breath that you mean to have 
her—well, try it, and see if she doesn’t 
skim like a swallow over hedge and 
dyke.” 

“Why, Hiram, what’s all this? I 
fancied you knew naught of women.” 

“Oh, whiles we have to learn a bit of 
all sorts, and women have come my 
way now and then, and I’ve eyes to 
see with.” 

The Parson got to his feet on the 
sudden, a fury of tenderness in kis 
face. He took his pipe and broke it in 
two pieces, and threw them into the 
peats, then faced his host. 

“I love her, I tell you, and, losing 
her, I'll be as useless as those broken 
pieces, fit neither to smoke good ’baccy 
nor to lie idle on the mantelshelf. An 
oath’s an oath, Hiram, and I swear to 
wed the lass. I——” 

He stopped, for Dorothy herself came 
in at the low doorway. She had been 
thinking, out there in the garden, how 
old the Parson was, how fierce he was, 
how wedded to his sports; and now, as 
she gave him a demure good-night, she 
did not guess—how could she?—that a 
storm of her own making would whis- 
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tle over Lonesome Heath, a storm 
whose tale would live so long as Lone- 
some Heath lay under Pendle Hill. 

Nor did Farmer Hirst foresee the 
storm when, later on, he opened the 
door to usher out his guest; he only 
wondered, in his slow way, “what had 
come over Parson, like, to make him 
so fain of a lass’s face.” Only the 
Parson guessed dimly that the tempest 
might arise; but, being sanguine in all 
matters, he put by the thought that 
Dorothy could stand against this new, 
strong love of his, and told himself— 
all like a lad in first love-fever—that 
he would lead a better life henceforth, 
God willing, and guard well his happi- 
ness and hers, and teach the young- 
sters, who would surely come, that it 
was good to pull a trigger, and sit a 
horse, and love the soft ways of a 
maid. 

For in all things Parson Shaw was 
thorough, and in all things he was 
quick; and those who knew him best, 
if they had looked quietly at the mat- 
ter, would have seen that his swift 
love and swift resolve to woo and wed 
were of a piece with the man’s life. 
In sport, in loving ministry to his 
rough flock, in exhortation from the 
pulpit, and in less spiritual—and more 
muscular—upbraiding of backsliders, 
he was ever a man whose heart walked 
leagues ahead of prudence and cold 
thought. So he would be to the end, 
and what the end might be lay now 
with Dorothy Hirst, a maid too young, 
too slender in all ways, to bear so hard 
a burden. 

It was love indeed that had come to 
Parson Shaw. The chance beauty of 
a face had stirred it, as it had stirred 
worse passions before his day and 
after; but love had come to birth. It 
was as if it had lain there all along, 
as if his forty years of life had been 
a waiting time, as if the spring had 
thawed him just as it had thawed the 
primrose roots, the greening trees, the 
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fields where the youngest of the oats 
were pushing through the soil. 

And so, like a little child, he went 
home to the parsonage under the ten- 
der moonlight, under the stars, under 
the soft blue arch of that heaven which, 
in his softer moods, he had so of- 
ten promised his parishioners. Quiet 
thoughts came to him as he walked— 
of his mother, dead long ago, of the 
long, elusive dreams forgotten since his 
boyhood, of throstles singing in the 
fresh spring thickets. And over all 
these was the thought of Dorothy 
Hirst. 

She came to kirk on the morrow with 
her uncle, and sat just under Parson 
Shaw when he mounted the pulpit. It 
seemed to him that the gray and damp 
old church was full of warmth and 
sunlight, though in sober fact a group 
of starveling firs hid all the little sun 
that might have reached the place. He 
preached from a true heart fervently, 
and there was a light upon his face 
which none had seen there heretofore; 
and after kirk he asked himself to din- 
ner at Windward Farm, though he had 
supped there only yester-even; and 
Dorothy again played dainty hostess, 
and sent him back to the parsonage 
with fresh dreams and new resolves. 

On the Monday, too, he was at Wind- 
ward Farm, for the length of a stirrup- 
cup before he and Farmer Hirst set off 
for the meet; and it was Dorothy who 
brought .the cup. 

“T’ll bring you the brush, mistress; 
ay, if I break my neck in getting it,” 
he laughed, as they started down the 
stony bridle-way. 

Farmer Hirst dropped out of the 
hunt before the day was half over, but 
the Parson was still well in front when 
the last fierce run went near to finish- 
ing at gloaming-tide. Only the hounds, 
the liuntsman, Parson Shaw, and wild 
Will Norton, Squire of Lonesome 
Heath, were left to follow, and the 
fox ran Hard, straight into the eye of a 
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westering sun that was redder than 
his own red brush. 

“I win the brush, Parson; a guinea 
on it!” panted Will, as they ran neck 
for neck. 

“A wager, then,” was all the Parson 
answered. 

Five minutes, ten, and still the fox 
held on, though it was plain that only 
by finding cover speedily could he be 
saved; and neither Squire nor Parson 
guessed that the rivalry between them 
was a foreshadowing of that trouble 
which was soon to lie heavy upon Lone- 
some Heath. Yet the Parson should 
have guessed it, for he knew the hate 
that even now was stealing in—hatred 
of his old friend and boon companion, 
the Squire, lest he should overmatch 
him and win the brush already prom- 
ised to the Lass of Windward Farm. 
Two days ago the Parson had been 
heart-whole; yet now the hunt, the 
sweep of rising country, the sunlit sky 
itself, were narrowed down to be a 
frame for one sweet picture. He no 
longer rode as of old, a sportsman 
ready for the give and take of chance; 
at any cost he coveted the brush, be- 
cause already in fancy he had given 
it to Mistress Dorothy. 

And now the chances of the chase 
had brought them, in a wide circle, 
back to the base of Pendle Hill, and 
the fox was moving in a thin streak of 
brown against the gray and benty 
grass, straight up the higher fields. 
And the hounds were ever gaining; and 
Squire and Parson rattled forward, 
neck for neck. 

It was then that Will Norton’s horse 
put one forefoot in a cony burrow, and 
fell, bringing his rider heavily to the 
ground. And it was then that the Par- 
son ought to have learned the new 
darkness, as well as the new light, that 
love had brought to him; for he felt 
no generous pity for his rival—only a 
lifting of the heart as he pressed on, 
and found himself beside the dying 
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fox, and took the brush from Harry 
the Huntsman’s hands. He was glad 
of the Squire’s fall, and scarcely felt 
ashamed that he was glad. 

“A guinea to the bad—and a lost 
brush—and a crown half cracked,” 
cried wild Will, with one of his rol- 
licking laughs, as he came up. “May 
the cony that made the burrow be 
—be damned, Parson, saving your 
cloth.” 

Parson Shaw was his own man 
again, and thoroughly ashamed by now 
of his late glee. 

“Glad ’tis no worse, Will. 
nag?” 

“Ought to have broken his knees, the 
fool, but hasn’t a scratch. Well, ’twas 
a fine run, Parson—the finest we've 
had for many a year. Come you home 
with me, and we'll crack a bottle or so 
to Huntsman Harry’s health.” 

So the Parson went with him, and 
they supped royally as of old. Well- 
matched they were, at revelry or hunt- 
ing; alike in build, though the Squire, 
unlike his elder, had sipped honey from 
many women’s lips and seemed un- 
wearied yet of too much sweetness. 
They sat and drank their wine, and 
told their stories, and laughed and 
jested; and the cloud between them, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, seemed to 
have lifted quite till the Squire strode 
into a burrow bigger and deeper by 
far than that which had brought his 
horse to ground that day. 

“Was at the Parsonage yestr’en,” he 
said, “but that wry-faced housekeeper 
of yours told me that you were cheer- 
ing some sick body with threats about 
their future life; and when I laughed, 
and asked if sickness in itself were not 
enough, she told me plainly that my 
own spiritual condition showed signs 
of wear and tear. Damme, she must 
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be a sweet companion for your soli- 
tude, Parson!” 

“Ay, Janet told me you had called. 
Why didst not stay, Wili, knowing 
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there was supper waiting for thee after 
Evensong?” 

“I had to be home, and only called to 
make sure we'd meet to-day. Not that 
I regretted missing you, Parson, once 
in a way, for I rode home by Wind- 
ward Farm, and—— Why, what's 
amiss?” 

“Naught,” snapped the Parson. “I 
felt as if a ghost walked over my 
grave, that’s all.” 

“Tut! Drive out the ghost with hon- 
est wine. Ghosts and wine are sworn 
foes, as you should know by this. As 
I was saying, I rode home by Wind- 
ward Farm, and there at the garden- 
gate stood a lass like a hazel-stem with 
the spring sun on its bark. Gad, I 
thought that my heart was wearing 
out, but it beat as fresh as any 
youngster’s.” 

The Parson, true to his creed, took 
this last fence of the day as he had 
taken the first, promptly and without 
forethought of any kind. 

“Will Norton,” he said, getting to his 
feet, ‘‘we’ve hunted and we've drunk 
together for more years than I care to 
call to mind; but the end of that has 
come.” 

Will Norton set his glass down and 
stared blankly at his guest; but he 
said no word. 

“When two men love one lass,” went 
on the Parson, “one must lose; and 
*twill not be you, but I, to win the 
maid, even as I won the brush to-day.” 

“There was a cony burrow in the 
way,” laughed Will, refusing still to 
think the Parson anything but drunk. 

“Ay, and there will be a cony burrow 
in the way another time,” said Parson 
Shaw. with a look in his face that even 
Will could not mistake. “Hark! I know 
your way with a maid, and this one is 
below your station, as you would put 
it to yourself, and, by the God that 
made us, you shall stand aside and 
leave her to the man who loves her 
honestly and means to wed her.” 

















The Squire was easeful by nature 
and good-natured by habit; but women 
had ever been will-o’-the-wisps to him, 
to lure him into bogs, and Dorothy 
Hirst, with her grace and modesty and 
freshness, already had him at her 
apron-strings. Moreover, he was obsti- 
nate when met with downright opposi- 
tion, and Parson Shaw had roused his 
temper. 

“So the wind sits there, does it?” he 
answered, standing to his full height 
and looking Parson Shaw between the 
eyes. “Well, then, Parson, we'll ride 
for her neck and neck, just as we rode 
for the brush to-day; and perhaps ’twill 
be you who sets foot in a burrow this 
time.” 

The Parson took the brush from the 
mantelshelf, where he had laid it on 
first coming in, and put both hands 
pointedly behind his back. 

“Good-night,” was all he said. 

The Squire was too proud to follow 
his guest and press attentions on him; 
and Parson Shaw went out alone to 
the stables, saddled his horse—the 
grooms had long since gone to bed— 
and rode slowly out across the heath. 
He thought of many things on the way 
home, but most of all of this danger 
that had come so close to Dorothy 
Hirst. He knew—none better — how 
smooth Will Norton was wont to find 
his dalliance-path. He knew—as even 
unwedded parsons must—how butter- 
fiy-passion is far more apt than honest 
love to dazzle women. And to his love 
had been added the one thing needful 
to rivet it—the knowledge, namely, 
that danger threatened Dorothy, and 
the longing, unselfish and untainted, to 
rescue her from ill. 

It was during this homeward ride 
that the storm gathered to a head—the 
storm which afterwards made the kirk- 
yard of St. John’s in the Wilderness a 
place of horror. Out of the very depth 
of the Parson’s love the tragedy was 
brewed, for such tragedy was only pos- 
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sible now he had learned that selfiess 
yearning for another’s welfare which 
is the rarest attribute of love. 

“At all costs I must save the lass,” he 
muttered, as he led his horse to its 
stall, and fed and watered and bedded 
it for the night. 

Two ways there were of saving her, 
and the first way lay nearest to his 
heart. So, forgetting (or not heeding) 
the warnings of Farmer Hirst as to 
the shy ways of a maid, he betook him 
on the morrow to Windward Farm, 
found Dorothy at the foot of the lane, 
gave her the brush (whose smell of- 
fended her no little, used as she was 
to the ways of town and school), and 
afterwards approached his subject 
much as he would have approached a 
fence with three feet of water on the 
farther side. He told her, simply 
enough, but with a light in his eyes 
that frightened her, that he loved her, 
could not do without her, wanted her to 
be his wife. And she—thinking, though 
she did not say as much, of a gallant 
who had stayed to chat with her at the 
gate not long ago—was bewildered, 
anxious to seek cover, do anything but 
meet the Parson’s eyes. Was this the 
old, old man, she was saying hurriedly 
to herself—this the man whose one 
thought was of hunting—this her hus- 
band? Oh, out of question altogether. 

Parson Shaw knew when he was 
beaten. True lovers do, even if they 
be less hardy and sincere than Parson 
Shaw. 

“There, there!” he said, patting her 
on the shoulder with a kindly hand. 
“There, there, lassie! I was a fool to 
dream of it—an old fool. There's 
nothing harder to forgive than an old 
fool.” 

And so he went home, without seeing 
Farmer Hirst; and he knew, as if by 
some instinct, that wild Will Norton 
would step in lightly where he had al- 
most feared to tread. And through 
the day, and through the night, he 
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prayed and thought about it—thought 
and prayed. 

With the dawn there came no peace 
to him, but a great resolve. He dared 
not face his God; and yet, deep dowr 
in his heart, he knew this cowardice 
for false humility; he knew that what 
must come was what was settled cen- 
turies ago, before ever women were 
frail to sin and men were strong to 
strike. 

“'Tis for the lass’s sake—the sweet, 
unspoiled lass’s,” he said, as he went in 
by habit to his breakfast of eggs and 
rashers and strong ale. 

It was like the man to practise no 
trickery with himself. He might have 
told himself that the maid was coy, 
that he could beat down her defences 
by sheer weight of purpose, that love 
would follow afterwards; but, bringing 
love, he sought for an equal gift from 
Dorothy; and, knowing by sure instinct 
that such would never come to him, 
he faced disaster like a man. 

Yet even his dogged will could not 
cure his heart-sickness. In the days 
that followed, though he rode through 
all the last remaining hunts, though 
he labored as of yore among his people, 
though he drank neither less nor more 
and ate with seeming appetite, his 
heart was broken, and he knew it. 
Janet knew it, too—the wry-faced 
housekeeper, who loved her master as 
if he had sucked at her own barren 
breast; and Janet, guessing the cause 
of it, wondered how such as Dorothy 
Hirst should have power given them to 
ruin such as Parson Shaw. 

“A bonnie face the maid has, and a 
slim shape,” grumbled Janet, as she 
went about her housewife’s work; “‘but 
a lass’s face carries no man beyond an 
hour or two of moonshine. What else 


has she to show? Naught much that I 
ean see. To be sure, she’s heath-born, 
and carries a decent way with her at 
kirk and table; but she’s no way heath- 
bred, and yond school 
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dames she went to hasn’t bettered her. 
Sakes, I’d liefer Parson had fancied 
the roughest farm-wench on the moor 
than this slim bundle of windle- 
straws.” 

Wherein Janet was in a measure 
right, though the truth or falseness 
of her judgment aided Parson Shaw no 
whit. 

Squire Norton, a frequent visitor 
aforetime at the parsonage, did not 
come near his friend after their quar- 
rel; for the Squire had two motives for 
avoiding Parson Shaw. He found it 
hard, in the first place, to forgive a 
quarrel forced upon him in his own 
house by a guest; he found it harder 
still to meet the Parson face to face 
knowing how far his own head- 
strong wooing of Dorothy Hirst had 
gone. 

For Norton had prospered in his suit, 
according to his notious of prosperity. 
First there were chance meetings at 
the gate of Windward Farm, when 
Farmer Hirst was busy with the sow- 
ing of his turnip-seed; then followed 
meetings prearranged and further from 
the house; and within the month Doro- 
thy, poor fool, was tame as a cushat in 
his hands, and counted all her life a 
mere preamble to this crowning happi- 
ness of love. 

And where was Parson Shaw the 
while—Parson Shaw, who had vowed to 
guard and succor Dorothy? Here, too, 
fate seemed to play into the hands of 
wild Will Norton, for the Parson never 
once throughout that month surprised 
a tryst, though sometimes he came near 
to doing it. And so, as the weeks wore 
by and he saw no sign of Will, the 
Parson began to tell himself that his 
fears had been misplaced—that Will, 
light of fancy and lighter of purpose, 
had found more tempting quarry some- 
where, and was leaving Lonesome 
Heath in peace. 

“Hast heard aught of Squire Norton 
lately?” he asked his housekeeper as 
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she was clearing supper after Sabbath 
Evensong. 

“Nay; and I’ve wondered whiles 
what’s come to him. ‘Tis a motth 
since he set foot across the threshold 


here, They do say——” 
“Say what?’ put in the other 
impatiently. 


“Why, that we’d have seen him be- 
fore this if he was his own man. You 
know, sir, the weakness that his 
mother left him with?” 

“Tut, tut! You mean the Dilack 
moods he used to fall into, going like 
one robbed of hope and life for days 
and days? He’s cutgrown them, 
Janet, long ago.” 

“That’s as may be. For my part, I 
‘mind the last time he was taken so, 
two years agone, when he came nigh 
to taking his own life; and ‘tis not for 
a body to say ever ye can rid yourself 
for good and all of such a curse as 
yond.” 

Will Norton, as it chanced, was walk- 
ing at the moment in Fairy Dene, with 
Dorothy beside him and a white moon 
overhead. The tenderest night it was, 
such as comes when the first shy flush 
of spring is on the moors and wooded 
dingles; a night when homely scents 
and sounds grow full of poetry, and 
lowing of kine from the byres on the 
hill-top is apt to take a man back to 
his boyhood, when dreams were long 
and all the world a sweetness without 
sin. 
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Ay, and the heart of wild Will Nor- 
ton was touched to-night. This girl 
was not as other lasses of the moor; 
their secret—Will’s and hers—was a 
trouble and a shame to her, and Will, 
looking down on the face that had re- 
minded Parson Shaw of the first prim- 
rose, swore that he would make an end 
of wildness once for all. 

“Dorothy, lass, I'll see your uncle in 
the morning,” he said suddenly. 

She clutched his arm. ‘Will, Will! 
Not that! Uncle must never know— 
never guess——” 

“I’m going to tell him that we are to 
be wedded, you and I, within the 
week.” 

One glance she gave him, and saw 
that the light of truth was in his face; 
and then a sob broke from her as she 
nestled close into his arms. 

“Thank God!” she murmured. 

And to Will Norton came a something 
that was finer, happier, than any mo- 
ment of the sinful years had been, 
something that belittled his pride of 
birth and the sense of sacrifice with 
which he had approached this matter. 

“Yes, thank God,” said he, quite sim- 
ply; “and by God’s help I’ll make you 
happy, child.” 

And a little wind got up and played 
about the Dene; and the moon shone 
down untroubled; and God, on whom 
these erring children called, seemed 
well aware that they were minded to 
wipe clean the past. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
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Bulgaria is less known, perhaps, 
than any other part of Europe, lying 
only a three days’ journey from London. 
She can offer little to attract the gen- 
eral traveller; she has no good hotels 
and but few art treasures, and her his- 





tory is obscure and _ intermittent. 
Twice, for a few decades in the tenth 
and again in the thirteenth century, 
the Empire of the Bulgarians stretched 
from Belgrade to Constantinople and 
southwards to the confines of modern 
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Greece; but a fallen stronghold here 
and there among the mountains, and 
the ruins of some thirty churches on 
the hill which overlooks the ancient 
capital of the Bulgarian Czars—Tir- 
nova, one of the most picturesque 
cities in Europe—are all that now 
remain of the time of Bulgaria’s 
greatness. 

The Treaty of Berlin created the 
virtually independent State of Bulgaria 
out of an integral part of the Turk- 
ish Empire. During the twenty-seven 
years that have passed since then, Bul- 
garia has seen two revolutions, by one 
of which she gained a province and by 
the other lost a prince: she has had a 
three weeks’ war with her Servian 
neighbors, in which she was entirely 
successful; she has shown a stubborn 
front against the greatest Power of 
Eastern Europe, and that practically 
unsupported by any foreign Govern- 
ment, and she has now apparently set- 
tled down to a career of vigorous 
progress under the present régime. Her 
constitution is liberal, and her laws are 
in thorough consonance with it. Ex- 
perts who know her military organiza- 
tion declare that, in the event of hos- 
tilities with Turkey, if Bulgaria can 
make the first move, her army would 
reach Constantinople with compara- 
tive ease. Roads and railways have 
been made, towns reconstructed, fac- 
tories built, schools of all grades and 
a university established, more land is 
taken into cultivation every year. If 
the people are not rich, neither are they 
poor. Commerce is increasing, foreign 
enterprise is encouraged and finds a 
field for the safe and profitable em- 
ployment of capital.t Brigandage has 
been entirely put down, and travelling 
is as safe as it is anywhere in Europe. 
In short, Bulgaria has already fully 
justified her independence. That there 
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‘Germany has not been slow to avail her- 
self of her opportunities here. 
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is another side to the picture cannot 


be denied. ‘The constitution has not 
always been respected, the conduct of 
statesmen and public servants has not 
always been beyond reproach; the 
Prince and his Ministers find many crit- 
ics, and there is more than one hiatus in 
the general line of advance. But if the 
study of a people in the process of 
making does not disclose an entirely 
ideal state of things, it is not therefore 
of less interest, especially at the pres- 
ent moment, when the weakening of 
Austria has given an impulse to the 
tendency for other nationalities, how- 
ever small, to claim a right to a sep- 
arate existence. 

Apart from the social and political 
interest afforded by a stay in Bulgaria, 
the country itself has much of the in- 
definable charm of the Hast, with all 
the picturesqueness of life, given by a 
simple and kindly peasantry, who still 
preserve the dress and the customs of 
many centuries back. It offers, more- 
over, to the lover of scenery and the 
naturalist the attractions of a little 
known mountain region, the haunt of 
perhaps the finest and most varied 
types of birds of prey in Europe.’ 

European geography has confined 
the use of the word Balkan to the 
range which stretches from the defile 
of the Isker to the Black Sea, though 
it is of course applied as a convenient 
term to cover all the countries of the 
region. The Turkish word Balkin 
means mountain in general, and serves 
equally for a chain or a single peak. 
The rounded hills of the Stara Planina, 
“the old mountains,” with their bare, 
wrinkled folds, the fir-clad, snow- 
crowned heights of Rilo, the isolated 
peaks of Perim Dagh or Musalla, the 
solitary form of Vitosh, or the serried 
masses of the Albanian highlands, each 
and all are to Bulgar and Turk, the 


2? In one day’s expedition, I saw the nests of 
an Egyptian vulture, a black kite, a black 
stork, a sacred falcon and an Imperial eagle. 


























Balkan. The Balkan is the home of 
the Samodiva, half-nymph, half-god- 
dess, who still dwells on the highest 
slopes; it is the kingdom of the bear, 
the wolf and the wildcat, the vulture 
and the eagle; the retreat of the her- 
mit, the hiding-place of monasteries; 
the stronghold of the vaivoda, the in- 
surgent or robber chief and his bands, 
the romance and the glory of Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan, Serb, Bulgar, 
Montenegrin, Albanian, and Turk 
alike. In legend and history the Balkan 
has always been the common link and 
the battle-ground, the inspiration and 
the despair of the perplexed nationali- 
ties who have, since time began, surged 
through the Peninsula. 

The Slavs of Southern Europe are 
an agricultural people, but they have 
many of the characteristics of a moun- 
taineering race. The fertile plains 
which they cultivate are at no point 
far from the mountains; there is little 
of the undulating country of an Eng- 
lish landscape; the transition from 
plain and mountain is abrupt; the river 
quits the open plain to enter at once 
into a sudden defile, and the horizon is 
almost always bounded by a wall of 
mountains. The plains, partly because 
they are thus limited, have none of the 
monotony or depressing influence of 
the Hungarian level or the steppes of 
Russia, while they yet have that sense 
of space and distance which a hedge- 
less country always gives. For the 
brief season of spring, at least, before 
the sun has burnt the freshness out of 
the land, these Balkan plains are 
full of charm. The level country 
stretches unbroken for miles, except 
where a row of tumuli rises abruptly, 
or a line of silver willows and poplars 
marks the windings of a river, or a 
grove of trees almost hides a low- 
roofed village. Beneath the horses’ 
feet is a carpet of flowers, a tissue of 
faint mauves and blues and pinks and 
yellows, which one hardly dares call 
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hay. The mountains far away repeat 
the colors of the flowers in deeper, more 
mysterious tones. The only life is in 
the slowly moving herds of goats and 
sheep and horses; but the whole air, 
fresh still with a remembrance of the 
distant snows, is melodious with the 
tinkling of countless sheep-bells, the 
song of larks and nightingales, and, 
searcely less lovely, the wild, inter- 
mittent music of the shepherds’ flutes, 
so that there seems a vague exquisite ' 
warbling everywhere. I remember one 
“secret garden,” half-wood, halt- 
meadow, through which I rode, when 
spring was at its most beautiful mo- 
ment. It was scarcely a wood, for the 
trees grew too far apart; little streams 
ran through it, and in its depth there 
was a deserted mill; a long low build- 
ing with a red roof. Clouds of salvias, 
pink campion and ragged robin, or- 
chises, purple confrey and Yellow lupin 
grew in the rich long grass; and in that 
one small space we heard cuckoos and 
nightingales. the beautiful song of the 
golden oriole and the low call of the 
hoopoo. Before the crops are grown 
there is little to bring the peasant 
abroad. Here and there a cart creaks 
by, as old-world as the buffaloes which 
draw it with sad, deliberate steps. The 
West has as yet hardly touched the 
agriculture of the Balkans. The 
plough, the ox-cart, the water-wheel, 
the tending and treading of the vines, 
the threshing of the grain, the strident 
monotonous chant of some interminable - 
story, which helps the women as they 
bend over their reaping—the imple- 
ments, and the system and the song 
have scarcely changed since Slavs and 
Bulgars became mingled in one nation 
some thirteen hundred years ago. 

An agricultural people, living for five 
centuries under the rule of the most 
conservative nation in Europe, the Bul- 
garians have preserved many of the 
customs, not only of their own remote 
ancestors, but possibly of those little 
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known Thracian tribes whom they 
eventually dispossessed and absorbed. 
Belief in charms and witchcraft still 
prevails, and offerings of food for the 
departed are still made in the country 
districts; I remember a procession of 
women and children in their feast-day 
dresses, bearing elaborately prepared 
dishes with solemn faces to the village 
burying-place. A curious instance of 
the way in which the cult of a pagan 
deity can be merged into that of a 
Christian saint may be traced in the 
series of votive tablets, which form 
the chief remains from Thracian times 
in the Sofia Museum. These tablets 
show the rude figure of a hunter on 
shorseback, sometimes with a spear and 
dog, in pursuit of wild animals; occa- 
sionally a female worshipper appears 
in the background, and sometimes a 
serpent and an altar. The transition 
from the cult of this tutelary god, the 
“Thracian rider,” as he is called, may 
be traced through the more elaborate 
representations of later Greek art to 
the familiar horseback figure of St. 
George—least Christian and most popu- 
lar of Christian saints—with the dragon 
and the lady, which appears equally 
on the frescoes and ikons of every 
Orthodox Church and on the silver or- 
naments of the Albanians. In the 
same way, the pagan festival of the 
spring, which antiquarians connect 
with the worship of this “Thracian 
rider,” has become the great Church 
feast of St. George’s Day, and one can 
well believe that the observances with 
which the feast is still kept date back 
to pre-Christian times. I was in 
Gabrovo, a little factory town built 
along the River Jantra, on St. George’s 
Eve last May. The narrow street be- 
tween overhanging houses, which forms 
the bazaar, was crowded with peasants 
and crying lambs, for every Orthodox 
household must slay a lamb on 
“George’s Day.” Until late years the 


lamb was not eaten, but was treated 
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as a sacrifice, the first-fruits of the 
good gifts of Nature. On the feast-day 
itself, each house is decked with 
boughs of fresh green, and on each 
doorpost hangs,‘an unattractive specta- 
cle, the lamb of yesterday’s purchase. 
I rode that day from Gabrovo over the 
Shipka Pass; it was a morning on 
which all the world, pagan or Chris- 
tian, might well keep the festival of 
spring. Snow was still lying on the 
higher parts of the Pass, but the roll- 
ing sea of wooded mountains below 
was green and radiant in the sun- 
shine. The ascent is easy now on 
horseback, but what it was to fight up 
those death-dealing ridges in mid-win- 
ter is marked clearly enough by the 
ever-recurring monuments over some 
“Bratska Mogila”’—brotherly grave, as 
it is touchingly called—where perhaps 
a hundred brothers-in-arms, Russians 
or Bulgarians, lie asleep together. Our 
cavaleade wound slowly down the 
steep descent back into the spring 
again, after the snow and ice of the 
Pass, over the wall of the range into 
Southern Bulgaria, the so-called Valley 
of Roses; a few weeks more and the 
plain would be blooming and fragrant 
with myriads of roses, grown for the 
famous attar distilleries of Kazanlik 
and Kalofer. As we neared the foot 
of the Pass, suddenly a great sound, 
full and solemn, rose from below, the 
bells of the Russian Memorial Church, 
and a few minutes later we looked 
down on its gold and green cupolas, 
glittering like jewels against the stern 
rocks behind. The scene in Shipka vil- 
lage was gay and charming, for the 
peasants were all in festal dress, the 
girls with their red and orange aprons, 
their hair in countless plaits, reali or 
false, decked with flowers and strings 
of coins, an earnest of their dowry; the 
brides wearing their tinsel crowns and 
a rich display of silver clasps and 
chains, their linen garments orna- 
mented with embroidery, beautiful in 
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color and design. But we seemed to 
have travelled much further from the 
Thracian rider and his cult, when we 
came on the children of Kazalik, who 
were keeping the holiday in a wood not 
far from the town. It was the Turn 
Verein of the place, pretty, healthy 
children in rational dress, martialled by 
a Swedish professor with the latest 
ideas on gymnastics and drill. They 
danced the Horo for me, the national 
dance of all Balkan peoples. The 
dancers join hands in a circle, and 
move, at first slowly, a few steps in 
one direction, and then one or two in 
the other, the music—bagpipe, flute, 
and guzla or violin—grows faster, the 
steps change, and often the figures be- 
come intricate and*graceful. As the 
dance went on, the rational dresses, the 
twentieth century were forgotten; it 
was again the same dance and the 
same music with which their ancestors, 
a thousand, perhaps two thousand 
years ago, had welcomed the coming 
of the spring. 

The railway connects most of the 
chief towns of Bulgaria with each 
other, and there are fair carriage roads 
in many directions where the railway 
has not penetrated; but if the traveller 
wishes to see the most interesting and 
picturesque parts of the country, it 
must necessarily still be on horseback. 
And given a good horse and fine 
weather, there can be no pleasanter or 
more independent mode of travelling, 
und no better way of learning some- 
thing of the country and the people. 
The traveller must be content with sim- 
ple fare and rough quarters often 
enough, for hotels can hardly be said 
to exist outside Sofia. But when ho- 
tels cease, hospitality begins, and an 
English traveller—who is for the Bul- 
garian before everything the fellow 
countryman of Gladstone and of Lord 
and Lady Strangford—can be certain 
of a kind welcome wherever he goes 
and from all classes alike. I had had 
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the good fortune to meet Sir George 
Buchanan, British Diplomatic Agent at 
Sofia, before I went out to Bulgaria; 
otherwise I knew no one else in the 
country, and I had only two letters of 
introduction, but the natural kindness 
of the Bulgarians and the fact that I 
had lived one winter with their dis- 
tressed brothers in Macedonia, made 
everything easy for me during the five 
months I spent there. In the diocese 
of Sofia alone there are some forty 
monasteries, where shelter, if not food, 
can always be obtained. A Bulgarian 
monastery is not specially interesting 
from an antiquarian or an architectural . 
point of view, because the main build- 
ings, which are chiefly of wood, in their 
present form seldom date back more 
than a hundred years, and the church, 
though possibly built in the ninth or 
tenth century, is generally little more 
than a stone barn with narrow slits 
for windows, and so dark within, that 
it is hard to distinguish the rude fres- 
coes and ikons that adorn it. But 
partly because prudence dictated the 
choice of a site remote from the high- 
way and the town, and partly because 
water and wood are among the first 
necessities of even a hermit’s life, the 
monasteries of the Balkans are to be 
found amidst the most romantic scen- 
ery. The Monastery of St. Naoum on 
the Albanian frontier overlooking the 
wide expanse of the Lake of Ochrida; 
St. John of Rilo, pre-eminent in size, 
riches and sanctity, standing in a moun- 
tain fastness of unsurpassed beauty; 
the Monastery of the Seven Altars, 
hidden in the heart of wooded hills; 
the Monastery of the Transfiguration, 
embowered in steep woods, above the 
narrow valley of the Jantra; the Pog- 
anovski Monastery near the Servian 
frontier, at the gateway of a wild 
gorge of the Jerma river; a humbler 
monastery, St. Nicola, now entirely de- 
serted, perched on an almost inaccessi- 
ble rock on a spur of Vitosh; St. Arch- 
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angel, with its crazy balconies over- 
hanging the defile of the Isker river, 
and its view across to the ruined 
stronghold of some Bulgarian Czar, al- 
most hidden in springtime in masses 
of blooming lilac;—these are a few of 
the many monasteries, which amply re- 
pay the long ride and the rough road 
involved in their approach. 

These monasteries have played a 
great part in the history of the Bul- 
garian people. Here, only, during the 
five centuries of Turkish rule, when 
Greek became the language of Church 
and school throughout the country, the 
Slavonic tongue was taught and writ- 
ten, and the idea of a Bulgarian na- 
tionality kept alive, and it was in the 
monasteries that the leaders of the 
movement for independence met and 
matured their plans. But the impor- 
tance of the monasteries is now entirely 
past. They no longer exercise any in- 
fluence on the political or religious 
life of the people at large, although the 
peasants still reverence them as places 
of pilgrimage, where miracles may be 
wrought for soul and body. The build- 
ings are rapidly falling into decay; a 
solitary monk, who is the Abbot only 
because he has no companions, usually 
quite illiterate and not always of the 
highest character, with a few farm 
laborers, makes what he can out of the 
woods and fields and vineyards belong- 
ing to the convent. The care of his 
stock and his crops, or the making of 
rakia, a coarse spirit distilled from 
fruit, interest him as a rule a good deal 
more than the perfunctory prayers 
which he stumbles through once or 
twice a week. On great feast-days the 
deep peace and silence of the monas- 
tery are disturbed for a few hours. 
From remote mountain villages, or 
from solitary huts, perched on al- 
most inaccessible slopes—which, in the 
Stara Planina, their owners proudly 
eall “derjavi,” “kingdoms,” — little 
groups of peasants make their way to 
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the monastery. Generally the whole 
family comes together, the children, 
four or five of them, on a long-suffering 
horse, tied at right angles to the 
wooden saddle. They bring bread and 
water to the monk to be blessed, and 
perhaps a sick child, for whom he is 
asked to “read.” I have often seen a 
woman bowed in rapt devotion before 
the sacred pictures, while the monk, his 
dilapidated stole thrown over her head, 
reads prayers on behalf of the dead 
and living members of her family; and 
it is touching to catch the humble vil- 
lage names among the strange cadences 
of the old Slavonic. One wet after- 
noon I turned into the little church of 
the monastery where I was staying. It 
was almost dark; & very old brother 
was reading aloud, apparently at ran- 
dom, from the torn and mouldy books 
which lay on the decrepit revolving 
desks. The ancient Slavonic conveyed 
little more to him than it did to me, 
and for some time we pursued our 
own trains of thought, when my atten- 
tion was caught by some phrase I 
could understand. The monk stumbled 
at a proper name in the passage, but 
went on for half a minute, when his 
conscience smote him, and he returned 
to the difficult word, again failed to 
pronounce it, again went on and again 
returned to the charge; and I finally 
left him alone, still wrestling with the 
proper name, which still persistently 
eluded him. 

There is a certain general resem- 
blance between all the poorer monas- 
teries of Bulgaria. A low gateway 
leads into a courtyard, enclosed on two 
or three sides by irregular, two-storied 
buildings, in which there is seldom a 
straight line or a right angle. The 
lower story is occupied by the farm 
servants and all the usual farmyard 
animals. The monks’ cells and the 
guest-rooms—the latter often entirely 
devoid of furniture—are on the upper 
story, along which runs an open gal- 
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lery, supported by rude pillars and 
arches of unpainted unvarnished 
wood, toned by the weatber to a rich 
brown. These rough wooden arcades 
and the red or brown curved tiles of 
the roof, and, it must be said, an air 
of neglect and abandonment, are, per- 
haps, the most unfailing characteristics 
of Bulgarian monasteries. The church 
is usually built in the lowest part of 
the enclosure, as if the founders were 
anxious to attract attention to it as lit- 
tle as possible, and in mountainous 
places the whole monastery often seems 
to assume a protective coloring, toning 
in with the reds and browns of the 
rocks around it. 

The Turkish Government has always 
respected Church property, as far as 
repeated firmans from successive Sul- 
tans are concerned, but it has been un- 
able to protect the monasteries from at- 
tacks by robber bands or even by the 
Imperial troops. There is hardly a 
church where the sacred pictures have 
not at one time been defaced, and I 
was shown the place where not many 
years ago some twenty monks were 
dashed to pieces over the face of the 
precipice near their convent. One 
soon ceases to be surprised at any in- 
consistency in Turkish countries, but it 
was interesting to hear that Moham- 
medans still make pilgrimages to the 
wonder-working tomb of St. Naoum, a 
saint, one of whose exploits was the 
yoking of a wolf beside an ox to his 
plough. A Turkish Governor who had 
seen much of the struggle between 
Christian and Mussulman and who had 
visited the monastery just before I 
did, had recorded there his devout as- 
piration, that the same power of com- 
bining antagonistic forces for the same 
beneficent end might be granted to 
him through the intercession of the 
Saint. I stayed in a curious house, 
half-palace, half-prison, which a pious 
Turkish Bey had built some hundred 
years ago partly as a summer retreat 
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for himself, but parfly also in honor 
of Mariam, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of whose convent it forms a part. 

The chief pride of Bulgaria is the 
great Rilo Monastery, standing remote 
from town or village, among the high- 
est summits near the Turkish frontier. 
The valley of the Riio river is guarded 
by a natural gateway of rocks, and for 
two or three hours the narrow road— 
there is room only for the river and 
the road—follows the course of the 
clear rapid stream. Every now and 
then a felled forest tree comes rolling 
down the torrent, and when the logs 
lodge against the boulders a_pictur- 
esque group of peasants, armed with 
long forks, sends them off again on 
their journey. The mountain sides are 
covered with dense forests of beech and 
fir, which are set in the brief summer 
that visits those austere heights in 
slopes of hay and Alpine flowers— 
orange geum, yellow columbine, lilies 
and gentians. It was almost dark 
when we clattered into the great court- 
yard, and there was only a vague im- 
pression of space and height and of a 
vast building, half-palace, half-fortress, 
with tiers of open galleries, high and 
white. One steps through the gateway 
of Rilo Monastery straight back into 
the Middle Ages. Most of the present 
building, it is true, is not more than 
one hundred years old, for twice at 
least has the greater part of the mon- 
astery been burnt to the ground, but 
the scene and the life are still surely 
medieeval. There have always been 
monks and soldiers and peasants and 
pilgrims in Rilo ever since, eleven hun- 
dred years ago, the first monastery was 
raised to the memory of the hermit- 
saint who fied from the world and 
from his devotees to this mountain 
fastness. The church, glowing with 
gold and color; the library, with its ec- 
clesiastical treasures and manuscripts; 
the rude tower, the oldest part now 
standing, where rings and chains mark 
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the place in which madmen were once 
fastened to the walls; the kitchen, with 
its cavernous chimney, mammoth pots 
and spoons; the vast dormitories; the 
stables, where a thousand horses can 
stand; the outbuildings, where various 
trades and crafts are carried on—for 
the monastery must of necessity supply 
its own needs—the black-robed figures 
of the monks and the peasants in their 
unchanging costumes—everything car- 
ries one back to another era. 

Four times a year come the pilgrims 
—sometimes fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand in number, many of them several 
days’ journey—to the tomb of the saint. 
Any great event in the family, birth, 
marriage, death, change of fortune, 
must be commemorated, if possible, by 
a journey to Rilo, either as a thanks- 
giving or to gain fresh blessings. 

An hour’s walk from the monastery, 
through upland meadows and woods, 
and up steps cut in the rock, one 
reaches the little chapel built over the 
grave of St. John of Rilo, and the cave 
where he spent many years of his life 
in prayer. The grave is guarded by a 
hermit, a postnik or faster, as he is 
called in Bulgarian. For forty years 
he has touched neither meat nor eggs 
nor milk; nor will he allow any such 
food to be eaten on his territory, even 
if his guest be royal. The old monk, 
living in cells cut in the bare rock, cul- 
tivating the herbs which garnish the 
bread he makes with his own hands, 
alone by the grave of his patron for 
weeks together, has himself become 
something of a seer and a saint. St. 
John of Rilo, tradition says, fed his 
guests, the Haiduks, the robber chiefs 
and their bands, with bread which the 
angels brought in answer to his prayer, 
and I could not refrain from asking his 
successor if he ever saw angels now. 
His wild hawk’s eyes rested on me for 
a moment curiously, to see in what 
spirit I asked the question, and then 
be answered, almost casually as it 


were, “Oh, yes; they come round here 
sometimes,” glancing at the rocky plat- 
form where we stood, and speaking as 
if angels were eagles or swallows—his 
only other daily visitors. 

The current of modern thought has, 
it seems, turned definitely away from 
the contemplative life, and there has 
been no sign in the spiritual revivals of 
recent times of a return to the monas- 
tic ideals, which once always marked 
times of religious awakening. Before 
long it is probable that the Church 
lands of Bulgaria will be sold; and the 
monasteries themselves, with certain 
exceptions, which still justify their ex- 
istence, will, by an easy transition, be- 
come farms, pure and simple, under the 
more profitable management of some 
thrifty peasant owner. If the money 
obtained from this sale is applied to 
some scheme for the further training of 
men for the priesthood, the change will 
be no doubt of practical benefit to the 
Bulgarian Church, however much it 
may be regretted on other grounds. 

Bulgaria has always been alive to the 
importance of education, and her 
scheols and gymnasia reach a high 
standard already; but, like all rapidly 
progressive countries, her advance has 
been unegual, and general culture has 
hardly kept pace with actual book 
learning and material progress. One 
is often reminded in Bulgaria of the 
useful distinction drawn by the French 
between education and instruction, the 
training in manners and modes of 
thought and the mere acquisition of 
knowledge as such. The richer Bul- 
garian sends his children to “Europe,” 
as he still expresses it, to finish their 
schooling, and the influence of foreign 
culture and ideas will of course be felt 
increasingly. 

A generation ago class distinctions 
hardly existed in Bulgaria, but now 
every year the tendency to divide into 
classes becomes more marked. Goy- 
ernment officials and officers rank high- 

















est socially, for here, where there is 
but one millionaire and few families 
of any class much richer than the rest, 
money is not yet the social power it 
has become in Western Europe. The 
parents of a smart cavalry officer, of a 
prosperous merchant, speaking half the 
languages of Europe, or even of a Cab- 
inet Minister, may be simple villagers, 
still wearing their peasant costume and 
tilling the soil with their own hands. 
Salaries are very modest, and living is 
as yet simple and inexpensive. An offi- 
cer, for instance, seldom has private 
means, and manages to live, not un- 
comfortably, on his pay. There is no 
horse-racing, little card-playing or thea- 
tre-going, no sport or games on the 
lines and on the costly scale implied in 
Engiand, no display in personal luxu- 
ries or entertainments. The.small in- 
come of a Government official leaves no 
margin for extravagance, and any ten- 
dency to raise the standard of comfort 
may mean, it must be admitted, a 
temptation to enrich himself in other 
ways, while the humble position of his 
friends and relations may also prove 
another source of difficulty. The Bul- 
garian has had his political training 
under the worst masters, the Turk and 
the Russian; and the marvel is, not 
that a contract here and there may 
give rise to suspicious rumors, and 
that interest rather than merit helps 
promotion in the Government service; 
but that a peasant people, who had 
been for five hundred years barely a 
name to the world at large or even 
to themselves, should have evolved for 
themselves a stable system of govern- 
ment, established security of life and 
property where chaos reigned before, 
produced men capable of filling posts 
as diplomats, and statesmen like Kara- 
vélof and Stambéulof, and acquired 
many of the outward and inward 
marks of Western civilization and 
progress. 

The Bulgarian has not appealed to 
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the outside world as a sympathetic per- 
sonality, partly because he has been 
overshadowed by the more showy qual- 
ities of his neighbors, the Albanians 
or the Montenegrins, and partly be- 
cause of the old prejudice in favor of 


his hereditary enemy, the Turk. The 
taint of centuries of contempt and ser- 
vitude cannot be altogether thrown off 
in a generation, but the characteristics 
of the Bulgarian peasant are, as a rule, 
such as are least associated with a sub- 
ject race. Brave, hardy, frugal, patri- 
otic to the verge of Chauvinism, the 
hard-headed Bulgarian, with his utili- 
tarianism tempered by his passionate 
sentiment of nationality and his love of 
his mountains and plains and rivers, 
is certain to prove ideal material for a 
buffer State and for a formidable army. 

It is impossible to dissociate Bulgaria 
from Macedonia even in idea. Ever 
since the Treaty of Berlin confirmed 
Bulgaria in her independence, but gave 
back to Turkish rule the million Bul- 
garians of Macedonia, who for the few 
months that had passed since the 
Treaty of San Stefano had believed 
freedom to be theirs also, Macedonia 
has been as an open sore to Bulgaria. 
How could it be otherwise? The Bul- 
gars of Bulgaria and the _ Bul- 
gars of Macedonia are identical in race 
and faith and language, and the artifi- 
cial boundary erected by diplomats has 
proved as slight a bar to intercourse and 
sympathy, as the Turkish guard-houses 
and pickets, which attempt in vain to 
control the passage of the wild moun- 
tainous region near the frontier. But 
Macedonia has been a cruel drain on 
the resources of her free sister, and un- 
til the Macedonian question has been 
settled Bulgaria cannot feel herself free 
to move forward. Trouble to the south 
of the mountains means trouble to the 
north. After the insurrection of 1903 
thousands of refugees poured into Bul- 
garia, and were supported there for 
many months, by public and private 
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charity; and every year many of the 
finest and most promising young men 
leave their professions and the safety 
of their Bulgarian homes to join the 
revolutionary bands and die on the 
mountains of Macedonia for the sake of 
their brothers there. “We went out 
fifteen from this village and we have 
come back five,” a handsome dark-eyed 
boy told me. And another, a school- 
master, with the sad eyes of a doomed 
man and still pale from the hardships 
of last year, to whom I said that he 
had done his share, I thought, and 
should now stay ‘with his wife and 
child, answered, “Do they ask the sol- 
diers who go to die in Manchuria if 
they have wife and child? We, too, 
are all soldiers, and if Macedonia calls 
us we must go.” “We do not know 
how great the sacrifice will be; per- 
haps, a hundred times more than it has 
been yet, still we must go on,” said 
another, who had given his own life to 
the cause, and who had lost year after 
year friends and relations on the moun- 
tains. The methods may be regrettable. 
and the whole revolutionary organiza- 
tion mistaken in its idea, but at any 
rate the movement calls out the most 
absolute self-sacrifice, and is prompted 
by the sincere conviction of men as in- 
flexible as they are disinterested. 


We see our own people suffering 
[how often have I heard it said,] we 
read the promises of the Great Powers, 
we hear the talk of reforms; but we 
don’t want these reforms, which, as 
you know well, mean nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, to the peasant in his 
village. Are the taxes any lighter, 
are our lives any safer? Did not the 
taxgatherer come but yesterday and 
drive away all our sheep and goats 
and cattle, because, try as we would, 
we could not raise more than half the 
money he demanded from us? Was 
not our headman shot down, as he was 
on his way back from the bazaar, not 
half an hour away from the village? 
And four of our young men, who had 
gone out to cut wood, when they did 
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not come back at evening, their young 
wives went out to seek them, and they 
found them lying dead with their ears 
and their fingers and their feet cut off 
—and their eyes——. Is this all well? 
If it is not the Turks, it is the Greeks 
who massacre us. You remember how 
the armed Greek band fell on the help- 
less village of Zagoricini that early 
morning last April, and killed sixty of 
our people—old men, women and little 
children. If we do not keep our bands 
moving in the mountains to defend our 
villages, if we do not sometimes meet 
the Turkish troops, the Powers will 
say, “See, Macedonia is quiet, she is 
satisfied with our programmes and our 
civil agents and our new gendarmerie, 
and all is well.” And so we cannot 
rest in our homes. 


The story of the struggle for inde- 
pendence thirty years ago in Bulgaria 
and to-day in Macedonia abounds in 
romantic and heroic incidents, of which 
it would be easy to multiply examples. 
A small band of fifteen insurgents took 
refuge in the mountain village of Cer, 
a few hours to the north of Monastir, 
one night last April. They were 
tracked thither by Turkish troops, and 
when morning came the insurgents 
found that their house was surrounded. 
There was no chance of escape; for the 
soldiers had placed a ring of village 
women between themselves and the 
house, and the insurgents could not 
fire on their own people. The leader 
of the band was one Uzunof, a man 
not yet thirty, very dark, tall and pow- 
erful, with the soft pathetic Slav eyes 
and gentle expression which do not pre- 
clude the doing of desperate deeds. He 
consulted for a moment with his com- 
rades, and they at once agreed with 
his decision. They would never be 
taken alive, and to him as leader fell 
an awful task. I saw the letter which 
he wrote to his chiefs, the Revolution- 
ary Committee, not five minutes before 
the end. “If I have decided amiss,”’ he 
said, “the Committee must forgive me, 
but we see no other way. Say good- 




















bye for me to my dear mother, to whom 
I have never brought much happiness.” 
The letter was given to the woman of 
the house, and then Uzunof shot his 
fifteen comrades, one by one, and, at 
the last with the same ghastly delibera- 
tion and firmness, took his own life. 
One who had been a member of the 
band and who was an unwilling wit- 
ness of the scene lies now in a distant 
monastery, hopelessly deranged. Such 
stories throw a lurid light on the spirit 
in which these men fight for freedom. 

The Bulgarian is intensely interesting 
to himself, and though keenly sensitive 
to European opinion, he is always 
ready to discuss his own characteristics 
with great openness. “What do you 
think of Bulgaria and the Buigarians?” 
is the question put to the traveller by 
every one he meets, from the Arch- 
bishop and the statesman to the peas- 
ant who holds his horse at some way- 
side khan. And what is the answer? 
Statistics of trade and population, the 
opinion of foreigners who have long 
known and watched the country, not 
less than what the Bulgarians say of 
themselves, everything points to the 
conclusion that, given no unexpected 
disaster, Bulgaria must be reckoned as 
a factor of the highest importance in 
any new development of Balkan af- 
fairs. The Bulgarian profits by his 
mistakes and will not repeat them 
when once he has realized what they 
are. He will never again allow the in- 
fluence of Russia to rule his country. 
Panslavism is, in fact, a dead letter 
outside Russia. The Bulgarian learnt 
a bitter lesson with the loss of the 
hero Prince, Alexander of Battenberg, 
and the intrigues which for a time 
threatened the separate existence of 
Bulgaria, who before had looked on 
Russia as her liberator. The Bulga- 
rian will not merge his national 
Church, the symbol and indeed the 
source of his liberty, into the Church 
of Russia, identical though it is in 
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ritual and doctrine, still less into that 
of Greece; he does not forget the Pha- 
nariot times, when his own tongue was 
taken from him, and recent events in 
Macedonia have quickened his memory. 
He will learn all he can from Europe 
for the improvement of his army, his 
trade and the education of his children, 
but he will never again lose his own 
individuality. He will not let his sym- 
pathy with his brothers in Macedonia, 
burning though it is, hasten the crisis— 
which must surely come—until he is 
ready for it. 

But no forecast of the future of Bul- 
garia can afford to ignore the curious 
and interesting personality of Prince 
Ferdinand and that of his mother, 
Princess Clémentine. The constitution 
of Bulgaria is on paper liberal to a 
fault, but the real power lies, for the 
present, in the hands of the Prince and 
the deaf lady of eighty-six, who has 
been called “the cleverest woman in 
Europe.” When the crisis comes, the 
action of Bulgaria will depend—up to a 
given point—on the balance of certain 
contradictory personal qualities of the 
Prince himself. “The Bulgarians have 
always proved poison to those who 
have swallowed them,” said to me an 
old Bulgarian Bishop, a remarkable in- 
stance of what Lord Rosebery has 
called “a practical mystic.” With the 
traditional disloyalty bred by long un- 
willing subjection to a hated sovereign, 
they will be a dangerous people to 
govern or restrain if ever the will of 
the Prince comes into conflict with 
their strongest passions. 

The day of further disruptidn in 
Eastern Europe seems very near, and 
it needs but a slight turn of the wheel 
to bring the whole question again to 
the forefront. Bulgaria, with her stub- 
born population and her army of three 
hundred thousand men, well equipped 
and easily mobilized, would in ‘any 
case be an important factor in events 
in the Near East, and she would of ne- 
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cessity take a leading part in any con- 
federation which might be formed 
among the Slavs of the Balkans. Such 
a confederation, however loose, if it in- 
cluded Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the 
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Bulgars of Macedonia would raise 2 
most formidable barrier across the 
high road to the East that lies beyond 
Constantinople. 

Ellinor F. B. Thompson. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EAVESDROPPING IN THE CHINA-CLOSET. 


Saturday was a very busy day at 
Hounsell’s, as is the case in most rural 
establishments; it was Mrs. Hounsell’s 
pride and joy to be especially active 
herself. At early dawn she invested 
herself in the rusty black lace cap and 
bibbed apron which struck terror into 
the hearts of the maids, and from five 
o’clock till sundown there was, as they 
surreptitiously murmured to each other, 
no knowing where to have her. 

On one particularly hot Saturday, to- 
wards the end of July, Mrs. Hounsell 
was even more busy than usual. She 
had superintended the scrubbing of 
kitchen and passages; detected dust in 
remote corners, turned up mats and 
earpets to point out accusatory straws 
and feathers, and, in fact, contrived be- 
fore dinner-time to reduce herself and 
her subordinates to a condition of exas- 
peration bordering on tears. 

After dinner, however, when the 
black cap had been replaced by a 
mushroom hat, and Mrs. Hounsell had 
sallied forth to inspect such outdoor 
premises as came under her immediate 
jurisdiction, the womenfolk heaved a 
simultaneous sigh of relief, and con- 
soled themselves by remarking that it 
would be somebody else’s turn to catch 
it now. 

For some time Mrs. Hounsell’s voice 
was heard uplifted in inquiry, and 


more frequently in wrath, in the neigh- 
borhood of the milk-house 


and the 


wood-shed; then it sounded from the 
direction of the cow-houses and the 
pigsties, and was finally lost to the 
eccupants of the house after the gar- 
den gate swung to behind her. 

It was one of her self-imposed duties 
on Saturday to cut off the heads of 
the dead roses along the north wall; 
but on this particular afternoon there 
were few for her to remove. The 
first bloom was over; the second was 
yet in bud. She pulled out with some 
difficulty, from the pocket attached to 
her waistband, the huge turnip watch 
which had descended to her husband 
from his grandfather, and, after open- 
ing its various cases, consulted it 
gravely. There was still an hour be- 
fore tea-time. It was against Mrs. 
Hounsell’s principles to take off her 
apron and assume the white widow’s 
cap of ordinary wear, and to comport 
herself generally as a leisured person, 
before six o’clock on Saturday after- 
noons. She must find some little job 
to occupy her until that time. 

After a moment’s reflection she de- 
cided to repair to the china-closet: there 
was always plenty to be done there, 
and the best cups on the upper shelves 
had not been dusted for quite a long 
time. 

The china-closet was situated at the 
back of the house, and its narrow high- 
set window looked out upon the yard. 
It felt pleasantly cool when, armed 
with a soft cloth, and with her shady 
hat a little pushed back on her head, 
the old lady entered, and at once set 











to work. The window was open, as 
was every window in the house on that 
breathless summer’s day, and sounds 
of cheerful bustle reached her from 
time to time as she busied herself with 
her task—the clatter of pails from the 
milk-house, the whistling of the stable- 
boy as he crossed the yard, the sound 
of Sue’s scrubbing-brush and the clink 


of her pail, as she finished operations in — 


the cheese-room. 

All at once Mrs. Hounsell heard Pe- 
ter’s quick tread—she would know his 
step among a thousand, though most 
people were unable to distinguish it 
from Godfrey’s. It crossed the yard 
from the gate towards the house, but 
paused suddenly; then his voice rang 
out, sharp and decisive: 

“Put a little more good will into it, 
my lad—a little more elbow-grease!” 

The mother smiled to herself; Peter 
was like her—clear-sighted and master- 
ful. He would not suffer any slipshod 
work to pass unnoticed. 

Now came the voice of Tom, the “odd 
boy,” in injured tones: “I do polish ’em 
so well as I can, sir. I be all in a 
lather wi’ prespiration—sure I be! 
There bain’t nobody in this ’ere place 
as do work harder nor what I 
do do!” 

“You don’t take the dirt off first, 
then,” said Peter, still apparently un- 
mollified. “My boots never look de- 
cent, no matter what I say to you. 
You must put a proper shine on them. 
Now, mind! If they are not to my lik- 
ing, you'll have to do them again to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Oh, it’s about his boots,” commented 
Mrs. Hounsell, with a somewhat puz- 
zled expression. She set down the cup 
which she had been carefully wiping, 
and sliding forward her own foot, in- 
spected its covering. The stout garden 
shoe was well worn, and had been toe- 
eapped, but it was polished—so it 
seemed to her—to a nicety. And Tom 
had cleaned it like all the other boots 
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in the house: it was strange he should 
neglect Peter’s. 

She heard her son’s step pass along 
the passage and mount the stairs, but 
she did not cali out to him. 

As she resumed her dusting, still 
with a perplexed air, another voice was 
uplifted in the yard below—Deb’s this 
time. 

“Don’t ye take on, my boy,” the 
dairywoman was saying, no doubt in 
answer to some murmured complaint of 
Tom’s. “If a hark-angel was to go 
a-polishin’ o’ Maister Peter’s boots 
there wouldn’t be no satisfyin’ en at 
the present time. He be in love—that’s 
what's the matter wi’ he.” 

Sue’s scrubbing-brush ceased; Mrs. 
Hounsell heard her pattens come clink- 
ing over to Tom’s bench. 

“Lard, Deb, ye don’t mean that, sure! 
Why, Maister Peter don’t never notice 
any maid.” 

“Tis that and naught else,” returned 
Deb decisively. “Once a young fellow 
do get so particular about his boots as 
Maister Peter be, ’tis a certain sign as 
he be in love—a sure sign it be. "Tis a 
strange thing, but the male sect do 
seem to be constitooted that way—love 
do take ’em in their feet.” 

A loud masculine laugh was now 
heard; “Olfie” (otherwise Alfred), the 
stableman, had come to join in the 
conversation. 

“Dear, to be sure! I never did hear 
sich rubbish. Take us in the feet, do 
it, Deb; how do ’ee make that out?” 

“I say,” persisted Deb, “the passion 
o’ love do take a man in the feet same 
as it do take a maid in the head. 
When a maid be in love, what do she 
do? Buys a new hat straight off, or, if 
she can’t manage that, she'll stick a 
flower or a ribbon, or some sich fallal i’ 
the wold ’un. An’ a man’ll strike out 
immediate for new boots, if he can af- © 
ford ’em, an’ if he can’t, he’ll polish 
up them he’s got till ye can see your 
face in ’em; or else, p’r’aps, he’ll buy 
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a pair o’ socks wi’ fine colors and 
stripes to’em. I see’d ye wi’ a pair 0’ 
red an’ yeller yerself o’ Sunday, Olfie!” 

A chorus of giggles, in which Sue’s 
voice seemed to predominate, greeted 
this sally; and Mrs. Hounsell, setting 
down the cup with a final air, made 
an angry pace or two towards the door, 
but was arrested by a remark of Deb’s. 

“Well, you'll find, all on you, as I be 
in the right on’t. I see’d Maister Pe- 
ter a-gatherin’ of a girt posy at five 
o’clock one marnin’!” 

Mrs. Hounsell clutched at the edge of 
the cupboard. 

“E-es,” continued Deb, “and ’tis 
three Sundays since he’ve a-been to 
church i’ th’ marnin’ wi’ the missus. 
And why? ’Cause he do go a-coortin’, 
same as many another young chap, in 
church-time, when most o’ the folks be 
out o’ the way.” 

Mrs. Hounsell sat down suddenly on 
the solitary stodl which the china- 
closet boasted; her head was swim- 
ming, her face crimson with wrath and 
surprise; yet it was borne in upon her 
that the word so idly spoken conveyed 
a truth. This, then, was the meaning 
of Peter’s eccentric behavior during 
the last few weeks; of his moodiness, 
his outbursts of temper, his constant 
preoccupation. Mrs. Hounsell had 
foreborne to blame her favorite son for 
these and many other shortcomings, but 
she had not failed to notice them. His 
most serious lapse, that which had af- 
fected her and his brother most deeply 
—his absence from Morning Church 
during the last three Sundays—could 
no doubt be accounted for in the same 
way. He was in love—in love with 
some unworthy girl. 

Mrs. Hounsell could not doubt the 
girl’s unworthiness. Why else should 


he make a secret of his attachment; 
why should he, above all, forego his 
most sacred duties? 

The 
grappled with at once. 


impending calamity must be 
Mrs. Hounsell 





usually felt herself equal to any emer- 
gency; but on this occasion the shock 
had been so great that her limbs trem- 
bled under her when she rose, and she 
could barely summon up enough en- 
ergy to hurry to the yard by a cir- 
cuitous route and fall upon the group 
of idle gossips there. Even as she ap- 
proached she saw the eager faces and 
wagging heads, and the thought that 
they were discussing Peter stung her 
like a whip. 

After tea Mrs. Hounsell held a sol- 
emn conclave with her elder son; and 
Peter, who had seemed more absent- 
minded than ever during the meal, and 
had rushed off immediately afterwards, 
as was his wont, found them both ar- 
raigned in judgment on his return. 

“Where have you been, Peter?’ in- 
quired the mother, in a voice which 
sounded harsh because of the effort she 
made to hide its trembling. 

He was on the defensive in an in- 
stant. The expedition from which he 
had returned had in truth been inno- 
cent enough: a pilgrimage to the beech- 
tree, in which, at rare intervals, he 
sometimes found the lady of his heart 
installed. To-night, however, the niche 
had been empty. 

“T have been for a walk!” said Peter 
shortly. 

A dead pause ensued. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know what 
Godfrey has been doing?’ he pursued 
sarcastically. “It is his turn to give 
an account of himself.” 

“IT know very well what your brother 
has been doing,’ returned Mrs. Houn- 
sell; “he has been here with me.” 

Another weighty silence ensued. 

“Well?” said Peter. 

“Your brother,” resumed Mrs. Houn- 
sell impressively. Ever since Peter’s 
early childhood his mother had used 
this formula when she wished to repri- 
mand: the tone in which she desired 
him to run out and play with Godfrey 
differed materially from that in which 

















she accused him of quarrelling with 
his brother. The mere words were 
now sufficient to notify that there was 
trouble ahead. “Your brother and I,” 
said Mrs, Hounsell, “have been much 
pained and surprised at your conduct, 
Peter. We—we feel that you are keep- 
ing something from us!” 

“Mother,” broke out Peter hotly, “I 
am keeping nothing from you that you 
have any right to know. Neither you 
nor Godfrey have any right to meddle 
with my private coficerns!” 

“Then there is something,” inter- 
rupted the mother, in such a tone of 
anguish that his heart was melted. 

He looked at her more kindly. 

“I am doing nothing wrong,” he said; 
“I can assure you of that.” 

“Why don’t you come to church, 
then?” cried Godfrey, speaking for the 
first time. 

The color rushed to Peter’s face; but 
he returned the other’s gaze steadily. 

“That concerns myself, and only my- 
self,” he replied. 

“Only yourself?’ 
Hounsell, 

Peter turned to her with gathering 
anger. 

“I won’t answer any more questions,” 
he said. “If I choose for reasons of 
my own to attend Service in the even- 
ing, it is no business of any one else’s 
that I can see.” 

“Yes,” broke out his mother, bitterly, 
“you go to Evening Church, like all the 
common people. You have taken up 
with low company, I fear, Peter.” 

Peter laughed, and walked towards 
the door; but his mother called him 
back. 

“At my request, Peter,” she said, 
“at my very special request, you will 
attend Divine Service with me to-mor- 
row morning. I—I have reasons—there 
has been gossip. I beg you, dear Peter, 
come with me to-morrow.” 

“IT can’t,” he returned gruffly. 
“Surely you might give up your fancy 
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for once, when the mother asks you!” 
cried Godfrey. 
He was angry, and also hurt to the 


heart’s core. Peter, glancing from 
him to Mrs. Hounsell, saw that she was 
on the verge of tears. He hesitated 
for a moment and then turned from 
them: 

“I can’t!” he said again, and rushed 
from the room. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A ORISIS. 


It was intensely, suffocatingly hot, 
when Peter, on the following morning, 
took up his usual position in the little 
copse overlooking the stony bit of lane 
by which Nathalie must pass. It had 
come to be his established custom thus 
to watch for her each Sunday, that he 
might wheel her bicycle to the summit 
of the Downs. He was also used to 
reverse the process on her homeward 
journey. But this homeward journey 
was undertaken after an interval which 
varied in length according to Nathalie’s 
mood, and also, it must be added, to 
the attitude assumed by Peter. If 
the young man became over-ardent, the 
girl straightway sprang to her feet and 
made a feint of herself piloting the bi- 
cycle down the track; if, on the con- 
trary, he were unduly shy or silent, she 
tarried in the shade, and was by turns 
arch and mischievous, or gentle and 
sympathetic, until the cloud lifted 
from Peter’s brow, and his eyes began 
to shine after a fashion which seemed 
to warn Miss Manvers that she bad 
proceeded far enough. Then would 
come the hasty farewell and the sud- 
den flight, accompanied, in this in- 
stance, by that little backward smile 
and nod which never failed to make 
Peter’s foolish heart leap. She let him 
come near to her sometimes, but never 
near enough; in her most charming mo- 
ments he found her elusive. At other 


times she held him altogether at arm’s 
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length; but she never suffered him to 
part from her in anger. 

On this particular Sunday morning 
Peter looked and felt gloomy enough. 
He was ill-pleased with himself, and 
ill-pleased with: her. How would it all 
end? he asked himself. He could not 
go on for ever, living from week to 
week just for the sake of these Sunday 
hours which he remorsefully felt were 
filched from higher claims; still less 
could he bear to think of relinquishing 
them. He was bewitched by the girl; 
his every thought and feeling were 
swayed by her, and she played with 
him—fooled him—never permitted her- 
self, even at the moments when they 
seemed nearest to each other, to grant 
him any tangible hope. 

As Peter lay on the hot bank with 
the glow from the turf striking up- 
wards at his face like that of a fire, 
and the drone of bees and gnats sound- 
ing heavily in his ears, he bethought 
him suddenly that Nathalie mocked at 
this passion of his, as Canute of old 
mocked at the sea: “Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther.” 

And he smiled grimly to himself as 
he remembered how the waters, rising 
higher and higher, would have en- 
gulfed the old man‘had he not with- 
drawn in time. Who knew? These 
other waves, which he himself felt 
ever rising within him, might one day 
sweep away all imaginary barriers. 

There she was at last! In spite of his 
wrath he was on his feet in an instant, 
hurrying breathlessly down the hill. 

She smiled at him in silence as she 
relinquished her bicycle, and he, too, 
refrained from speaking. He fancied 
she glanced at him oddly as they 
paced together up the incline, but he 
determined within himself that to-day 
she should be the first to break the 
silence. 

They reached her usual starting- 
point, however, without a word being 
exchanged, and Nathalie mounted and 
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rode off with a little smile, that was 
half sad and wholly mysterious. 

Back went Peter to the copse, more 
ill at ease even than before; but ail 
his whilom remorse swamped in a new 
and yet more fierce indignation with 
himself. Why had he been so un- 
mannerly? Surely he might at least 
have given her a “Good-day!” She 
would think him a perfect boor! And 
she had looked so white, too; any one 
might have seen something was amiss. 
He had worked himself up to a con- 
dition well-nigh bordering on frenzy by 
the time she returned, and began to 
stammer forth an apology almost as 
soon as the small, weary figure was 
within hailing distance. 

“What must you have thought of 
me?” he concluded. 

Nathalie, who had slackened her pace 
without attempting to alight, smiled 
gently. 

“IT was not at all surprised,” 
said. “It is too hot to talk.” 

“Yes, it is indeed hot,” he agreed 
eagerly, “but I have found another 
place behind a beech-tree which is even 
more shady than our old one, and 
where you get a little breeze. Do 
come, quickly.” 

She hesitated, still moving slowly be- 
side him. 

“It would be almost better to go in- 
doors at once,” she said. “I am so 
tired—so tired—it is no use to get cool 
when one knows one must make one- 
self hot again in a moment.” 

“What do you‘mean?”’ cried Peter 
hoarsely. 

Her eyes fell before his. 

“You will come to-day, as you have 
always come,” said he; his voice rang 
out now, clear and commanding. Tak- 
ing possession of the handle-bar he 
turned the front wheel in the direction 
of the copse. 

Nathalie laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Let me at least get off,” said she. 


she 























As she sat down on the shady bank 
designated by Peter, however, she be- 
came grave again. 

“Listen, Mr. Hounsell,” she said seri- 
ously. “You must understand—I come 
here for the last time!” 

Peter, who had been propping the bi- 
cycle against a tree, turned round 
sharply; and she repeated the words, 
gazing at him steadily the while. 

“I come here for the last time! It 
must end—after to-day!” 

He dropped down beside her sud- 
denly, and in a moment took posses- 
sion of both her slender wrists. He 
felt her pulses flutter like the heart 
of an imprisoned bird; his own were 
leaping wildly. 

“You must understand something, 
too,” said Peter. “It cannot end—like 
this! You have——” 

“Led me on,” he had been minded to 
say, but there was that in Peter which 
forbade him to utter the words. Those 
burning eyes of his, however, said more 
than he knew, and hers dropped again 
before them. 

“You cannot’—he went on brokenly— 
*“‘vou cannot—throw me off like this.” 

Her face had grown whiter even than 
before, and a sudden piteous look, 
which was neither grief nor terror, yet 
which partook of both, overspread it. 

But Peter’s passion rendered him for 
the moment merciless. “You must 
have known,” he said brokenly; “you 
must have seen—you must feel now 
how it is with me.” 

Nathalie, rallying her courage, sought 
to disengage herself, but his grip al- 
most unconsciously tightened round the 
slender wrists. 

She looked him in the face now, how- 
ever, with a little flicker of the lip 
which might have been scorn. 

“And you, do you not know—do you 
mot feel, how impossible it would be 
for this to go on?” 

“It is too late now,” 
“You shouldn't have let it begin. 


cried Peter. 
Oh, 
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I know and I feel everything. You 
are miles and miles above me; but I 
love you more madly than ever a man 
loved a woman yet. I only seem to 
live for the chance of seeing you— 
speaking with you. All day long I am 
tortured with suspense, and you play 
with that suspense—you know you do. 
You never let me be sure of you for a 
moment. But at least the Sundays 
were mine.” 

Unconsciously his face had become 
wistful, his voice pleading; his grasp 
relaxed, and Nathalie instantly jerked 
away her hands. Thereupon [eter’s 
wrath broke forth again. 

“And you think you can take me up 
and throw me away like a toy of which 
you are tired!” he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently. “I suppose the truth is that 
you are tired of me!” 

Nathalie sighed, and began to pluck 
idly at the little tufts of thyme with 
which the bank was studded. 

“No,” she said at length; “no, I am 
not tired of you.” 

After a pause she turned to [eter 
again, her eyes sparkling, a faint flush 
in her cheeks. 

“It is not we who tire,” she cried 
passionately; “it is not the woman who 
tires of the man. It is the other way. 
The man is all fire and flames, de- 
voured by love, so he says. Yet find 
me the one who will make a real sacri- 
fice for the sake of his beloved!” 

“There is nothing I would not sacri- 
fice for you,” said Peter, with a gasp. 

Nathalie laughed, an odd little dry 
laugh. 

“Oh, yes, so you all say; but when it 
comes to the point it is another story.” 

“But—what sacrifice do you mean?” 
inquired Peter, with his brain in a 
whirl. 

“Oh, I am speaking in general. 
Sometimes it may be one thing, some- 
times it may be another. Pride, posi- 
tion—even a fancied obstacle. Bah! 
don't let us talk any more of such fol- 
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lies. Really, Mr. Hounsell, you are ab- 
surd! Why should you make such a 


tragic face because for three Sundays 
you have very kindly pushed my bicy- 
cle up and down an abominable bit of 
road, and because of these little con- 
versations which we have had? I was, 
perhaps, imprudent to permit them, 
and now I am going to be wise and put 
an end to them.” 

“You will still find me here on the 
Downs every Sunday, whether you like 
it or not,” cried Peter. 

“I shall not find you, because I shall 
not be there,” replied Nathalie. “I go 
no more to church by this road; I have 
made other arrangements. There is a 
good man, a farmer, who goes also to 
the Catholic church. He drives a queer 
little, very shaky cariole. In future I 
shall meet him at the gate of the Croft, 
and he will take me.” 

Peter was silent, unable for the mo- 
ment to trust himself to speak; she had 
made her plans without a word to him, 
and was prepared to carry them out in 
utter disregard of his feelings. 

“And now, Mr. Peter Hounsell,” she 
pursued, with more kindness, “the best 
thiug you can do is to forget me. It is 
not such a great affair, after all. A 
month ago you did not know me.” 

“But I know you now!” said Peter. 
“I—oh, have you no pity for me? Can 
you toss me aside like that? I, who 
have thought of nothing night or day 
but you. I—why, I could kiss the 
ground you walk on! I—I envy the 
poorest of Miss Manvers’ laborers be- 
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cause they sometimes see you. When 
we parted, the other day, I met the 
underkeeper coming out of the planta- 
tion—I could have knocked him down 
because I knew he must have passed 
you, and the thought that he could see 
you and be near you, while I 

A sudden laugh from Nathalie 
stemmed the mad torrent of his words. 

“Well, the underkeeper is going 
away,” said she, lightly. “Why don’t 
you apply for the place? ‘Then you 
could see me every day.” 

Peter’s eioquence deserted him all at 
once, and he stared at her aghast. 

Apply for the underkeeper’s place! 
He, Peter Hounsell! Never in the mem- 
ory of man had a Hounsell been known 
to take wage! 

With another laugh Nathalie scram- 
bled to her feet. 

“You see,” she cried, holding up one 
finger mockingly, “you are all alike.” 

“Is it possible that you really mean 
it?’ faltered Peter, in a voice which 
sounded strange even to his own ears. 

But Nathalie had already taken pos- 
session of her bicycle, and, with her 
small face crimson, partly from exer- 
tion, partly, as was plain even to Pe- 
ter’s incredulous eyes, from some hid- 
den emotion, began to propel it to- 
wards the path. As he hastened in her 
wake, she paused, and turned towards 
him imperatively: 

“I forbid you!” she cried. “Mr. 
Hounsell, I forbid you to follow me.” 

And Peter fell back without a word 
of protest. 





(To be continued.) 





EDMUND BURKE. 


The subject of this paper is not 
Burke's place in political history, but 
his style—Burke the speaker and 
writer, not Burke the statesman, at 
least not directly. Still, for the pur- 


pose of orientation, I think it well to 
quote the following summary from the 
pen of Dr. Butler, the illustrious master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, one of 
the chief living students of Burke: 




















Burke was born in 1729 (January 1, 


1730, is, I believe, the exact date), 
thirty years before William Pitt and 
the capture of Quebec, forty years be- 
fore Napoleon and Wellington, and 
sixty years before the French Revolu- 
tion. He died at Beaconsfield in 1797. 
He became a member of the House of 
Commons in 1765, when he was already 
thirty-six. Three great countries are 
for ever connected with his name— 
America, India, and France. You can- 
not study the American War of Inde- 
pendence, you cannot trace the early 
wrongs and the generous vindication of 
India, you cannot scrutinize the French 
Revolution and the face which it wore 
to the men who witnessed it without 
meeting at every turn the speech, the 
genius—I had almost said the heart—of 
Burke. 

In 1794, Mr. Burke retired from politi- 
eal life, having within thirty years wit- 
nessed eight Administrations—those of 
Bute, Grenville, Rockingham, Chatham, 
North, Shelburne, the Coalition, and 
Pitt. 

What is style? The term originally 
signified the implement for writing. It 
was then transferred to handwriting, 
and again to that which is peculiar to 
the literary form of what is written— 
the vocabulary, the color, and the term 
of expression. We know that the word 
is very largely applied. Thus, we have 
style of dress—something which is oc- 
easionally charming, occasionally orig- 
inal, occasionally aboriginal. Of literary 
style thought is the essential factor. 
“The style is the man,” cried Buffon. 
There are two classes of great writers— 


there are those who have the genius of 


style, like Pope and Gibbon; there are 
those who have the style of genius, like 
Milton and Burke. We may examine 
the characteristics of Burke’s style un- 
der two divisions: (1) primary charac- 
teristics from original temperament; (2) 
characteristics from study and experi- 


1 One of the best services which modern 
Biblical criticism has rendered to Biblical 
study lies in this direction. The highest pro- 
ductions of Hebrew prophecy come from men 
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ence which may be called secondary. 

(1) Primary characteristics from orig- 
inal qualities of Burke’s intellect.— 
First, Elevated beauty. One dislikes 
the expressions lyrical prose and poeti- 
cal prose. These belong to that which 
Cicero brands as “adipata,” the greasy 
pastry style; but I refer to elevated 
passages which one hardly knows how 
to define, as poetry or prose. Such pas- 
sages are capable of being produced 
only by the highest genius, and by it 
only intermittently. Some image or 
thought of exquisite beauty is indicated 
in language which, like the Hebrew 
prophecies, is without rhyme or quan- 
tity; without the perfect exactitude, the 
definitely measured musical phrase, but 
lofty, suggestive, ideal, passionate, pa- 
thetic.» We all remember the person- 
age in the comedy who is astonished to 
learn from his instructor that he has 
been speaking prose all his life without: 
knowing it. I am sometimes inclined 
to think that verse was the original 
form of composition until some clever 
creature invented prose. 
sages as those to which I have referred 
occur in our best prose, though rarely. 
We find them in Hobbes, in Bunyan, 
in Fuller, in Sir Philip Sydney, in Sir 
Walter Raleigh. We find them in 
Gray’s Letters—for instance, in that 
which describes the sunrise upon the 
sea. We find them in Locke's exqui- 
site Images of Memory; in Cardinal 
Newman’s wonderful sentences upon 
music; but we find them in Burke more 
frequently than in almost any other 
writer. Even when he walks we per- 
ceive that he has wings. I need not 
apologize for quoting once more his de- 
scription of Marie Antoinette. Its per- 
fect music and golden cadences will 
never pall upon the ear of any genera- 
tion of English-speaking men: 


who were orators as well as‘poets. They 
were, in all probability, subject to certain 
rules of metre or quantity, as well az of par- 
allel structure. — Dr. Harper’s “Commentary 
on Amos and Hosea.” 
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It is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France, then 
the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more de- 
lightful vision. I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move 
in—glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh! 
what a revolution! and what a heart 
4nust I have, to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation and that fall! 
Little did I dream when she added ti- 
tles of veneration to those of enthusi- 
astic, distant, respectful love, that she 
should ever be obiiged to carry the 
Sharp antidote against disgrace con- 
cealed in that bosom; little did I dream 
that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of 
gallant men, in a nation of men of 
honor, and of cavaliers. I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped 
from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. 
But the age of chivalry is gone. That 
of sophisters, economists, and calcula- 
tors has succeeded; and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for ever. 
Never, never more shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedi- 
ence, that subordination of the heart, 
which kept alive, even in servitude it- 
self, the spirit of an exalted freedom. 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise, is 
gone! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honor, which 
felt a stain like a wound, which in- 
spired courage whilst it mitigated 


ferocity.’ 


Under this head we may include pas- 
sages which clothe the commonplaces 
of politics or philosophy in a new and 


majestie array: 


Society is, indeed, a contract. Sub- 


2 A near and dear relative of mine, whose 
early life was spent in Norfolk, told me that 
sometime in 1790 a copy of the “ Reflections 
onthe French Revolution” came to a village 
where.he. lived. There was a seat under a tree 
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ordinate contracts for objects of mere 
occasional interest may be dissolved at 
pleasure; but the State ought not to 
be considered nothing better than a 
partnership agreement in a trade of 
pepper and coffee, calico and tobaccos, 
or some other such low concern, to be 
taken up for a little temporary inter- 
est, and to be dissolved by the fancy of 
the parties. It is to be looked on with 
other reverence, because it is not a 
partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal! existence of a tem- 
porary and perishable nature. It is a 
partnership in all science; a partner- 
ship in all art; a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection. As the 
ends of such a partnership cannot be ob- 
tained in many generations, it becomes 
a partnership not only between those 
who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and 
those who are to be born. Each con- 
tract of each particular State is but a 
clause in the great primeeval contract 
of eternal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natures, connecting the 
visible and invisible world, according 
to a fixed compact sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical 
and all moral natures, each in their ap- 
pointed place. This law is not subject 
to the will of those who by an obliga- 
tion above them and infinitely superior 
are bound to submit their will to that 
law. The municipal corporations of 
that universal kingdom are not morally 
at liberty at their pleasure, and on 
their speculations of a contingent im- 
provement, wholly to separate and tear 
asunder the bands of their subordinate 
community, and to dissolve it into an 
unsocial, uncivil, unconnected chaos of 
elementary principles. It is the first 
and supreme necessity only, a neces- 
sity that is not chosen, but chooses, a 
necessity paramount to deliberation, 
that admits no discussion and demands 
no evidence, which alone can justify 
a resort to anarchy. This necessity is 
no exception to the rule; because this 
necessity itself is a part, too, of that 


where one of the village sages used to read 
the Bible aloud on fine Sundays. When the 
** Reflections”? came to him he read the pas- 
sage aloud with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
amidst sobs from the audience. 
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moral and physical disposition of things 
to which a man must be obedient by 
consent of force; but if that which is 
only submission to necessity should be 
made the object of choice the law is 
broken, nature is disobeyed, and the 
rebellious are outlawed, cast forth and 
exiled from the world of reason, and 
order, and peace, and virtue, and fruit- 
ful penitence, into the antagonistic 
world of madness, discord, vice, confu- 
sion, and unavailing sorrow. 


It will be acknowledged that this pas- 
sage is written “in the large language 
of the early gods,” that it combines the 
fulness of Hooker with the patient and 
sonorous majesty of Milten’s prose. It 
is worthy of being noted that Burke's 
style grows loftier and more imagina- 
tive as life goes on. In the gallery of 
his early youth the windows are of 
Puritanical plainness; those of his ad- 
vanced life are passionately emblaz- 
oned with voluminous scenes and the 
richest coloring. 

The second characteristic of this kind 
in Burke's writings is the power of sar- 
casm combined with pathos. In hu- 
mor Burke appears to be deficient. 
has few short, resistless touches of the 
kind, With children, we are told that 
he was delightful. Their superb play- 
fellow romped with :them, made bad 
puns, and told delightfully absurd sto- 
ries. In his speeches nothing of the 
kind appears. His humor is too heavy 
and elephantine, but in the union of 
sarcasm with pathos he reigns un- 
rivalled. The finest Instance of ‘this 
will be found in Burke’s “Letter to a 
Noble Lord.” ‘The Duke has the nis- 
fortune of being whipped before’ the 
eyes of all generations, lashed by an 
immortal hand. Never did such pathos 
come to the aid of such invective. He 
bares a broken heart and strips a 
giant's arm: 


He [his son] would soon have sup- 
plied every deficiency and symmetrized 
every disposition. It would not have 


He - 
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been for that successor to resort to any 
stagnant, wasting reservoir of merit in 
me or in my ancestry. He had in him- 
self a salient, living spring of generous 
and manly action. Every day he lived 
he would have repurchased the bounty 
of the Crown, and ten times more, if 
ten times more he had received. He 
was made a public creature, and had 
no enjoyment whatever but in the per- 
formance of some duty. At this exi- 
gent moment, the loss of a finished 
man is not easily supplied. But a Dis- 
poser whose power we are little able to 
resist, and whose wisdom it behooves 
us not at all to dispute, has ordained 
it in another manner, and (whatever: 
my querulous weakness might suggest) 
a far better. The storm has gone 
over me; and I lie like one of those old 
oaks which the late hurricflne has scat- 
tered about me. I am stripped of all 
my honors, I am torn up by the roots 
and lie prostrate on the earth! There, 
and prostrate there, I most unfeignedly 
recognize the. divine justice and in 
some degree submit to it. But whilst 
I humble myself before God, I do not 
know that it is forbidden to repel the 
attacks of unjust and inconsiderate 
men. 


‘Let me add here that Dryden's splen- 
dor, energy, and learning had some- 
thing in them attractive to Burke, and 
had an influence both upon his prose 
and upon his early poetical exercises. 
Burke’s quotation of Dryden, under 
the picture of the son whom he 
so tenderly loved, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is surely of unusual 
happiness: 


As precious gums are not for common 
fire, 

They but perfume the temple and ex- 
pire; 

So when he soon exhaled and vanished 
hence, 

A short sweet odor of a vast expense. 


These, then, appear to be the primary 
characteristics of Burke’s style—ele- 
vated beauty and the union of sarcasm 
with pathos. 
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(2) We pass on to characteristics of 
Burke’s style which were determined 
by study and experience, to Burke’s 
method and general principle of dis- 
posal of his materials, that which older 
rhetoricians call “‘interpretatio.”’ In his 
pamphlets and longer speeches Burke 
first selects and expands the topics, 
which may justly be referred to a com- 
mon centre. He then compresses the 
substance of these arguments into com- 
pendious and striking propositions. In 
the last analysis his discourse will be 
found to be propositions dilated, his 
propositions discourse concentrated. 
We are prepared to understand the ar- 
gument by the discourse; we are en- 
abled and glmost forced to remember 
it by the propositions. The second 
characteristic is the marvellous variety 
of the style which arises from the mar- 
vellous variety of the writer’s knowl- 
edge. His variety, indeed, seems to be 
inexhaustible. Most of the great Eng- 
lish prose writers are not very difficult 
to imitate—for instance, Dr. Johnson 
and Gibbon—but Burke’s style can 


scarcely be imitated. His mind com-_ 


prised the richest spoils of several lan- 
guages. He does not confine himself 
to saying in Saxon what he could say 
more fully in Latin. He does not 
shrink from such Latinisms as ‘“‘auspi- 
cate” or “inexplicable war.”  Boling- 
broke was evidently his earliest master 
in English composition. Burke’s knowl- 
edge embraced the technicalities of 
many arts, sciences, professions, and 
even trades. For instance, in speak- 
ing of a large series of articles in the 
scheme of financial reform, he says: 
“I heaved the lead every inch of the 
way.” All readers of Burke will re- 
member his splendid description of the 
whales in his speech, “On Conciliation 
with America.” In his “Letter to a 
Noble Lord” he does not forget what 
he has learned about whales: 


The grants to the house of Russell 
were so enormous as not only to out- 


rage economy, but even to stagger 
credibility. The Duke of Bedford is 
the leviathan among all the creatures 
of the Crown. He tumbles about his 
unwieldy bulk; he plays and frolics in 
the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge 
as he is, and whilst “he lies floating 
many a rood,” he is still a creature. 
His ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his 
blubber, the very spiracles through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine 
against his origin and covers me all 
over with the spray—everything of him 
and about him is from the throne. Is 
it for him to question the dispensation 
of the royal favor? 


Burke must surely have contrived to 
learn something of the minute mys- 
teries of the butcher’s shop: 


Is it not a singular phenomenon that 
whilst the sans-culott carcass-butchers, 
and the philosophers of the shambles 
are pricking their dotted lines upon his 
hide, and like the print of the poor ox 
that we see at the shop-windows at 
Charing Cross, alive as he is, and 
thinking no harm in the world, he is 
divided into rumps and sirloins and 
briskets, and into all sorts of pieces 
for roasting, boiling, and stewing, that 
all the while they are measuring him 
his Grace is measuring me; is invidi- 
ously comparing the bounty of the 
Crown with the deserts of the defender 
of his order, and in the same moment 
fawning on those who have the knife 
half out of the sheath—poor innocent? 


But all this knowledge, vast and mi- 
nute as it is, would have been little 
without the moral and political wisdom 
which he had acquired. Moral wisdom 
was Burke’s stronghold. He had no 
liking for supersubtle theories, but was 
content with broad and intensely hu- 
man ideas. His political wisdom needs 
no commendation. I am only stating 
an undeniable fact, when I say that 
there were four leading articles of 
Burke’s creed. He was anti-doctri- 
naire. He disliked new political theo- 
ries. He was anti-ochlocratic, not, I 
think, essentially anti-democratic. He 














was anti-disestablishmentarian, and he 
was anti-innovationist—that is, he was 
opposed to innovation for innovation’s 
sake, but only opposed to change when 
the existing order of things obviously 
worked well. For Burke, the wise 
statesman was one who possessed the 
equilibrium of two qualities—the in- 
stinct to preserve when possible, the 
capacity to change when necessary. 
Let me quote a passage suitable to this 
connection from the admirable Glean- 
ings from Burke, by Dr. Butler, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge: 


A few of his maxims, to my mind 
maxims of wisdom, I will throw in al- 
most without connection, and you will 
not ask me too suspiciously from what 
cornlands they are gleaned. “What 
dignity [he asks] is derived from per- 
severance in absurdity?’; “Falsehood 
is a perennial spring”; “Tyranny is a 
poor provider’; “The irresistible opera- 
tion of feeble counsels”; “If we lose 
the profit, let us get rid of the odium”; 
“Great and acknowledged force is not 
impaired, either in fact or in opinion, 
by an unwillingness to exert itself’; 
“Our fault was more tolerable than our 
attempt to mend it, and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence”; 
“Your ancestors did not churlishly sit 
down alone to the feast of Magna 
Charta”; “I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a 
whole people’; “I confess that the 
character of the judge in my own 
cause is a thing that frightens me”; 
“An Englishman is the unfittest per- 
son on earth to.argue another English- 
man into slavery: your speech should 
bewray you”; “By an eternal law Provi- 
dence has decreed vexation to violence 
and poverty to rapine”; “I have no 
idea of a liberty unconnected with 
honesty and justice.” 


It is impossible to avoid one digres- 
sion from the subject of Burke’s style 
to another of larger interest. Burke 
was the most benevolent of politicians. 
He loved justice and hated iniquity. 
He was the enemy of oppression in 
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America, in India (probably with some 
exaggeration), in Ireland. We cannot 
help asking why he felt that superb 
sorrow only for suffering royalty in 
France—why, like Prospero in The Tem- 
pest, he became the dupe of his own 
spells? How did it happen that he had 
been so blind to the necessary extinc- 
tion of French royalty? In the year 
1796, when Napoleon was just begin- 
ning his career of conquest, he ex- 
claims in his famous Letters on a Regi- 
cide Peace—“The fall of the French mon- 
archy was far from being preceded by 
any exterior symptoms of decline.” 
Yet a man so inferior as Lord Chester- 
field could write in December, 1739— 
“all symptoms which I have ever met 
with in history, and which preface 
great revolutions and changes in Gov- 
ernment, are daily increasing in 
France.” Let us think for a moment 
of the lurid chapter in Carlyle’s de- 
scription of the death of Louis XV. 
“At the death of Louis XV. much more 
lay sick than poor Louis—not only the 
French King, but French kingship.” 
Burke and Gibbon, the greatest of poli- 
ticians and the greatest of historians, 
both missed what one would have sup- 
posed must have been clearly visible to 
observers like themselves. A study of 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Vindice Gallice 
will be a useful logical exercise for 
those who are in danger of being too 
far carried away by the magnificent 
rhetoric of part of Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that Burke’s writings are entirely desti- 
tute of remarkable previsions of the 
future. ‘To possess great principles is, 
indeed, to possess the elements of 
prophecy. Listen to the following sen- 
tences, and remember they were writ- 
ten in 1790:— 


In the weakness of one kind of au- 
thority, and in the fluctuation of all, 
the officers of an army will remain for 
some time mutinous and full of fac- 
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tion, until some popular general, who 
understands the art of conciliating the 
soldiery, and who possesses the true 
spirit of command, shall draw the eyes 
of all men upon himself. Armies will 
obey him on his personal account. 
There is no other way of securing mili- 
tary obedience in this state of things. 
But the moment in which that event 
shall happen, the person who really 
commands the army is your master; 
the master (that is little) of your King, 
the master of your Assembly, the mas- 
ter of your whole Republic. 


Or study his brief address of half a 
dozen pages to the British colonists in 
North America, which Lord Acton 
ealled “the grandest of State papers.” 
We have compressed into that remark- 
able document the prophecy of the ex- 
pansion and principles of English colo- 
nization. Let us remember that Burke 
laid down axioms of government in re- 
lation to the India and the America of 
his own day, which have found their 
perfect expression in modern times. 
These axioms are the refinement of po- 
litical courtesy, the determination not 
to insult the natural sentiments of sub- 
ject races, not to saw the curb until it 
is flecked with reddened foam, and in 
dealing with men of our own blood 
never to forget that the passion for 
freedom is inherent in our race. I 
have visited the States of America, and 
stood in places consecrated by the his- 
tory of freedom. I have stood in Phila- 
delphia, where Franklin uttered the 
famous sentence: “Gentlemen, let us 
hang together—if we do not wish to 
hang singly.” I have. looked out of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ windows in 
Boston on the harbor, where 342 chests 
of Bohea were soaked in ice water, 
and the bay grew black with unex- 
pected tea. Upon the River Potomac I 
have turned and looked where the Cap- 
itol of Washington looked like a mar- 
ble dome let down from the sky. I 
have stood with bowed head where 
Washington rests with the stately lady 
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who, in her husband’s language, “heard 
the roar of the guns of his first bat- 
tle and of his last.” And everywhere 
among cultivated Americans Burke is 
still revered as one of the asserters of 
their liberties. 

To sum up, the secondary character- 
istics of Burke’s style appear to me to 
be a convincing method, boundless va- 
riety, and weight of moral and political 
wisdom. No doubt, there are minor 
flaws to be found. There is an occa- 
sional want of taste. A graver fault is 
that he has too much of his favorite 
Cicero, and too little of Demosthenes. 
He wants sometimes that which the 
Greeks untranslatably call Seyérys. The 


term signifies practical reason, ani- 
mated by intensity of passion, and, 
above all, going direct to its end. His 


grand generalizations, the pictures of 
character (Talbot, Keppel, Townsend, 
Chatham, and many others) which he 
finds leisure to draw in the course of 
his speeches, cannot have told upon the 
division list; but larger issues were be- 
fore him than those of party, and there 
are higher things than literary pleasure 
or literary effect. Perhaps we are in a 
better position to do him justice than 
those who heard him. He had not the 
magic presence and noble attitude, the 
perfect action, the flashing eye, the 
storm-light of genius upon his face, the 
tears in the voice, which belong to a 
favored few amongst speakers of gen- 
ius. The small wits of the House of 
Commons called him “the dinner bell.” 
His speech on the “Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts” occupied five hours. For about 
four hours and a half Erskine slept the 
sleep of the just. Pitt asked Lord 
Grenville whether it was necessary to 
reply. Grenville answered, “The speech 
has made no impression upon the 
House; there is not the slightest neces- 
sity to answer it.” Yet qualities which 
caused failure at the moment have en- 
sured lasting success. The influence 
of Burke’s conscientious study of sub- 
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jects is said by the highest authority 
to have changed the whole tone of Par- 
liamentary debates. Lord Lyttleton, in 
a speech which excited high admiration 
at the time, is said by one who heard 
him to have spoken in the perfect style 
of the day, talking heroics through his 
nose, with the gesticulations of a pup- 
pet. Phrases of Burke have passed 
into the texture of our language. They 
are used unconsciously in prose and 
even in verse. “Men of light and lead- 
ing” is not: Disraeli’s, but Burke's. 
“Superstitions of the heart” belongs to 
him also. Thus, in F. W. Faber’s once 
celebrated prize poem, The Knights of 
St. John (1836), he says, without any 
note of quotation, 


though we part 
With these great superstitions of the 
heart. 


In one of Shelley’s most admired writ- 
ings, his Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 
he writes: 


Whom, Spirit fair! thy spells did bind 
To fear himself and love all human- 
kind. 


Shelley, unconsciously, no doubt, pla- 
giarized from Burke—‘“The true la 
giver ought to love his kind, and to fear 
himself.” 

Recent publications about Gibbon 
give us somewhat more accurately the 
feeling of these two remarkable men 
to each other. Of Gibbon, Horace Wal- 
pole says, “His mouth, mellifluous as 
Plato’s, was a round hole in the centre 
of his visage.” That mellifiluous mouth 
had at one time little but bitterness for 
Burke. Gibbon calls the orator “a 
watermill of words and images.” The 
orator calls the historian’s style “tinsel 
and frippery.” But, after the Revolu- 


tion, Gibbon speaks in another strain. 
“IT admire his eloquence; I approve his 
politics; I adore his chivalry; and for- 
give him his superstition.” 

I close what has been so imperfectly 
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said with two lessons. The first is an 
intellectual lesson. It is the benefit 
of the study of works of genius, of 
works which are stamped with the ap- 
probation of all competent writers. 
Genius is an essentially productive 
force, the capability of permanent gen- 
eration and after-life. It is the pollen 
which possesses the power of imperish- 
able reproduction. Literature may be 
said to be divided into two classes—the 
literature of knowledge and that of 
force; the literature of utility and that 
of impulse; the literature which pays 
and the literature which propagates. 
Take Miss Acton’s Cookery Book as ah 
instance of the first, and Milton’s prose 
as an instance of the second. Miss 
Acton’s Cookery Book has its utility for 
the housekeeper and the cook. John 
Bright learned nothing about his special 
business from Milton; but he rose from 
Milton’s prose like the eagle, with the 
sunlight in his eyes and the strength of 
the wind under his wings. The second 
lesson which I would derive is one of a 
higher and more spiritual kind. Burke 
was emphatically a good man. No 
word which he spoke or wrote ever 
used a saint a sigh or a maiden a 
h. The coarse scandal of the age 
never dared to associate him with 
meanness or impurity. He was a noble 
moralist, the champion of the oppressed 
in America, in India, in Ireland; as re- 
gards the latter, probably the prompter 
of the burning sentences of Dr. John- 
son, the extremest of Tories. In all the 
relations of life he was true and ten- 
der. His cares, as he so beautifully 
said, fell from him when he passed 
under the roof-tree of his home. He 
ws his majestic head at the name of 
God. He rests with the strength of a 
man and with the sweetness of a child, 
tenderly and simply, upon the Saviour 
of the world. We Irishmen, who have 
not much Celtic blood in our veins, are 
not ashamed of our country. We thank 
God that we are the fellow countrymen 
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of one so great and so good. Burke 
possessed the genius of style and the 
style of genius, but he had made some- 
thing better his own in the severe dis- 
cipline of life—the sanctity which is re- 
lated to ordinary goodness much as 
genius is related to ordinary talent. 
He was beloved by his neighbors. He 
was dear to the children of the French 
refugees who flocked to our shores; to 
some of the good priests who were 
driven to our shores by the incapacity 
for moderation fatally inherent in 
French politicians. He belongs to the 
company who have their Father’s name 
written on their foreheads; whose life 
is one act of strength, because, by a 
sublime paradox, they see Him who is 
unseen. 
The National Review. 


The Endings of Novels. 


There are two subjects on which I 
should have liked to say a little more. 
Lord Acton has well said that in 
Burke’s electioneering speeches at Bris- 
tol, “he has laid down for ever the law 
of the relations between Members and 
constituencies, which is the inmost bar- 
rier against the reign of Democratic 
force.” Charles Sumner once said to 
me, “Mr. Burke legislated from these 
hustings” (Letter of Lord Acton, pp. 
4, 5). A still more extensively needed 
lesson is to be found in his: treatment 
of the distinction between bribery of 
individuals and the equally degrading 
and infinitely more dangerous bribery 
of classes. 


William Armagh. 
“ET. 





THE ENDINGS OF NOVELS. 


I suppose there never was a novel 
reader who did not, when reading a 
story in which he was interested, turn 
to the last page before the courtship 
was quite over, and try to find out 
what was the end of the drama—who 
married who, it amounted to in the 
older novels. I doubt if the casual 
reader ever gave much attention to 
the pains bestowed upon the composi- 
tion of those final paragraphs. Indeed, 
the older novelist had an instinctive 
tendency to slur them over, as he knew 
that the interest had begun to dwindle 
from the moment at which the diffi- 
culties of the inevitable lovers had been 
overcome. So in the end it usually 
happens that William marries Eliza 
and they are happy ever after. Yet 
there is proof enough that the true ar- 
tist, who probably had come to love 
his work well, lingered over the last 
pages, as if reluctant to part from 
them. He had, if indeed he was a true 
artist, created a little world of his own 
with people and an atmosphere wherein 


slovenly novelist of to-day. 


he lived much more really and more 
intimately, in a sense, than he did with 
the members of his own household. 
For, as Henrik Ibsen pointed out in 
one of his recent letters, there is a cer- 
tain isolation in the spirit of the artist, 
which leads him to- understand all na- 
tures, but to be truly intimate with 
none. He lives his own life and cher- 
ishes his own thoughts, and only with 
the creatures of his imagination is he 
entirely unreserved and at his ease. 
The anxiety of the fine novelist, there- 
fore, is to do nothing to break the con- 
tinuity of his story. It is of the great- 
est moment that the last line should 
breathe the very spirit of the first line. 
Sir Walter Scott, who is the great ex- 
ample in matters of this kind, was so 
confident that the public lost interest 
towards the end that he was in the 
habit of finishing off his tale with al- 
most indecent haste, even though it be 
equally true that he did not leave as 
many loose ends as does the more 
A good 
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example of the manner in which he 
ended may be extracted from the 
“Fair Maid of Perth”: 


The names of the boy’s sponsors are 
recorded, as “Ane Hie and Michty 
Lord, Archibald Erl of Douglas, ane 
Honorabil and gude Knicht, Schir Pat- 
rick Charteris of Kinfauns, and ane 
Gracious Princess, Marjory Dowaire of 
his Serene Highness David, umquhile 
Duke of Rothsay.” Under such patron- 
age a family rises fast, and several of 
the most respected houses in Scotland, 
but especially in Perthshire, and many 
individuals, distinguished both in arts 
and arms, record with pride their de- 
scent from the Good Chrom and the 
Fair Maid of Perth. 


Here we have Sir Walter, following 
his convention and, with a sense of 
humor which, to tell the truth, did 
not shine most brilliantly in cases of 
this kind, trying to leave in the mem- 
ory of his reader that Scottish atmos- 
phere which is reproduced with so 
much brilliant success in the novel. 
In this respect his example was closely 
followed by Thackeray, though, of 
course, Thackeray’s atmosphere was al- 
ways different from that of Scott, but 
the demure Henry Esmond is himself 
to the last particular in the final lines 
of the novel: 


And the only jewel by which my 
wife sets any store, and from which 
she hath never parted, is that gold but- 
ton she took from my arm on the day 
when she visited me in prison, and 
which she wore ever after, as she told 
me, on the tenderest heart in the world. 


In the end of “Vanity Fair,” I have 
sometimes -thought that Thackeray 
made a mistake by referring to his 


puppets. 


Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! Which of us 
is happy in this world? Which of us 
has his desire? or, having it, is satis- 
fied?—Come, children, let us shut up 
the box and the puppets, for our play 
is played out. 
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He makes us feel as though, during 
the whole of the time, he had not been 
really living in the world he was pic- 
turing but only peeping in at it 
through a window. To put the same 
statement in another way, it is as 
though his men and women were not 
really and truly imagined—imagined so 
as not only to throw an illusion over 
his readers but an illusion over himself. 
They are comic figures that he might 
have cut out.of paper with a pair of 
scissors. We see the same thing in his 
caricatures and drawings, presentations 
often extremely clever and certainly, 
amusing, but lacking that something 
of divine truth and perfection which 
comes from the efforts of a great artist. 

I do not think it a very true instinct 
that seeks for the bizarre and extraor- 
dinary in an ending. To my mind the 
most striking example of this kind is 
to be found in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“Tancred,” which ends with the state- 
ment: “The Duke and Duchess of Si- 
donia had arrived in Palestine,” leavy- 
ing the reader to form what conclusion 
he may as to the effect of this an- 
nouncement. It is the trick of one 
who was by nature inclined to the glit- 
tering and theatrical, not the quiet and 
sure device by which the master of 


‘literary art would have gained the 


same effect. In this Disraeli was giv- 
ing expression to that feature in his 
character which led him to say on a 
memorable occasion that it is the un- 
expected that happens. He was seek- 
ing too openly for the unexpected. 
Among recent novel endings one that 
has pleased me much was that of Mrs. 
Henry De La Pasture to her “Man 
from America.” . In this novel the dom- 
inant figure is not the man from Amer- 
ica, nor is it any of the fair ladies 
who are pleasantly and often exqui- 
sitely drawn, nor is it one of their 
sweethearts, but it is the old French 
Count, the simple, kind, unintellectual 
uncle who is really out cf the play, as 
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far as the habits and interests of 
youth are concerned, before the cur- 
tain rises, and in a sense figures only 
as a kind of benevolent spectator; but 
the authcr with delicate and rare in- 
stinct recognizes that his should be the 
last word, and it is a pleasure to quote 
the ending. 


As the Vicomte’s guests took their 
leave, and went away through the 
green door into the kitchen garden 
talking and laughing together, the glory 
faded from the grassy hills, which rose 
behind the thatched roof of Honeycott, 
crowned with golden gorse and ruddy 
bracken; the copper glint vanished 
from the reddening beeches, and the 
glow from the mellow crimson fruit 
upon the orchard boughs. 

In other words, the sun set behind 
the woods and left the autumn world 
to the gray chill of the swift-rising 
mists of evening. 

The Vicomte filled himself a bumper 
of the Madére sec, and drank it, stand- 
ing alone at the table. “A la mémoire 
de ma jeunesse!” said old Patrick,— 
and reversed the glass. 


It is curious how the old rules of 
rhetoric that were generally designed 
for oratory pure and simple apply to 
that longer composition, the English 
novel. It was an ancient and sound 
principle that the exordium or begin- 
ning should always be interesting, and 
perhaps this is the only rule that Sir 
Walter Scott thoroughly neglected. His 
introductions are almost proverbially 
long-winded, and yet whoever will have 
the patience to read them quietly and 
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carefully will find that they are de- 
signed with ingenuity and serve to in 
troduce the reader into that microcosm 
which the author is trying to create. 
Before he is done with the early chap- 
ters he is quite ready to be introduced. 
to the personages who are to figure in 
the narrative. They belong naturally to 
the landscape which, in his gossipy and 
apparently slovenly manner, Scott is 
trying to imprint on the mind of the 
reader. Having got the exordium, the 
orator was to put the matter of his ex- 
hortation into the middle and to wind 
up with the noblest peroration he could. 
command. Instead of making oratori- 
eal effects, the novelist tries to strike a 
chord of interest, and, instead of pero- 
rating, what he tries to do is to pre 
long the note so that you can go away 
with the sound of it in your ears. If 
Shakespeare had not been a dramatist, 
he would, it is obvious, have shown 
himself a perfect master of the tech- 
nique of the novel. What could be 
more likely to stir the curiosity of read- 
ers or hearers than the witch scene 
with which Macbeth opens? and the 
ideal ending is perhaps that of The 
Tempest. There is no novel, old or 
new, which ends so finely and so pa- 
thetically. The passage in the famous: 
Epilogue has been quoted again and 
again, yet it never loses the pathos 
that is startling in its unexpectedness: 


Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please. 





POLITICAL WISDOM IN THE BIBLE. 


“The history of Israel from Moses 
downwards is not the history of an in- 
spired book, or an inspired order, but 
of an inspired people,” wrote Dean 
Stanley. “The acts of the hero, the 
songs of the poet, the skill of the artif- 


icer, Samson’s strength, the music of 
David, the architecture of Bezaleel and 
Solomon, are all ascribed to the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit.” The Jews realized 


long before St. James put it into words 
that “every good gift and every perfect 
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gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights.” They 
thought that David’s courage and 
chivalry were as much inspired as his 
Psalms. They believed that the right- 
eous judge and the man who showed 
merey to the poor and needy might 
both be said to have known the Lord. 
They reverenced lawgiver and seer as 
equally the messengers of Jehovah. 
They did not think that while God in- 
spired His prophets with religious 
poetry, sound secular sense must be 
credited to man alone. Consequently 
we find in the Bible a great deal of 
political wisdom—of wisdom which con- 
cerned simply the temporal welfare of 
the State—and for some of it the sacred 
writers undoubtedly claim inspiration. 

Take the account of the plan pur- 
sued by Moses for the devolution of his 
work. In Deuteronomy we are told 
that Moses, speaking to the children of 
Israel, “according unto all that the 
Lord had given him in commandment 
unto them,” declared himself unable to 
bear alone “your cumbrance, and your 
burden, and your strife,” and directed 
them to take “wise men, and under- 
standing, and known among your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you.” In Exodus we are told that 
in making this admirable arrangement 
he was acting under the advice of his 
father-in-law. Whether his action was 
inspired directly by Jehovah, or in- 
directly through Jethro, is of no conse- 
quence in the eyes of the chroniclers, 
seeing that it was supremely wise. We 
cannot forbear to quote also the more 
detailed of the two passages, though 
our readers may remember that we do 
not do so for the first time. “Moses 


sat to judge the people: and the people 
stood by Moses from the morning unto 
the evening. And when Moses’ father- 
in-law saw all that he did to the peo- 
ple, he said, What is this thing that 
thou doest to the people? why sittest 
thou thyself alone, and all the people 
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stand by thee from morning unto even? 
. . . The thing that thou doest is not 
good. Thou wilt surely wear away, 
both thou, and this people that is with 
thee. . . . Thou shalt provide out of all 
the people able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness; and 
place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens: 
And let them judge the people at all 
seasons: and it shall be, that every 
great matter they shall bring unto thee, 
but every small matter they shall 
judge: so shall it be easier for thyself,. 
and they shall bear the burden with 
thee. . . . Then thou shalt be able to 
endure, and all this people shall also 
go to their place in peace.” 

Again, the whole story of the determi- 
nation of the Israelites to choose for 
themselves a King, and Samuel’s tardy 
assent to the popular outcry, teems 
with political wisdom. In the time of 
Samuel the theocracy which Moses had 
established—the idea of a government 


* by the wisest, by those inspired by 


God—was beginning to work’ badly. 
“Every man did what was right in his 
own eyes.” The energy of the people 
was degenerating into lawlessness. 
They appealed to “the Seer” to set a 
King over them. “Give us a king to 
judge us,” they said; but “the thing dis- 
pleased Samuel.” He clung instinct- 
ively to the older and, as he thought, 
freer Constitution. However, after 
much hesitation he came to the conclu- 
sion that, taking into consideration the 
existing ecclesiastical corruption and 
political discontent, it would be wrong 
to oppose this bloodless revolution. He 
was, we read, inspired with political in- 
sight when he gave way. “The Lord 
said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the 
voice of the people.” But he was not 
to act without forcing the people to 
further thought. “Hearken unto their 
voice, howbeit yet protest solemnly 
unto them, and show them the manner 
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of the king that shall reign over them.” 
Samuel then put before them a picture 
of a possible tyrant,—a portrait no 
doubt drawn from some neighboring 
heathen chief. They must consider, he 
said, the possible fate of their sons and 
their daughters, of their flocks and 
their herds, under a bad King, who 
might live for self-aggrandizement, who 
might harness the young men to his 
chariots, and increase the taxes till the 
multitude starved. The people an- 
swered: “Nay; but we will have a 
king”; and Samuel, having spoken his 
protest, made the best of their decision. 
He had advised the people to no pur- 
pose. He tried to instruct their pro- 
spective king, and so well did he succeed 
that “all that knew him beforetime” 
said: “Is Saul also among the proph- 
ets?” In the Book of Deuteronomy the 
duty of a Jewish King, of a chief who 
aspired to rule over the people of Jeho- 
vah, is set forth. Possibly Moses fore- 
saw that the Hebrews would desire to 
do as other nations did when they be- 
gan to live as other nations lived. 
Dean Stanley took this view. On the 
other hand, more modern critics would 
assume that words belonging to the 
time of Samuel crept into an edition of 
the law. Anyhow, if Samuel did not 
originate, he must have known, and 
may have quoted, the counsel we find 
in Deuteronomy, which is given both 
to the people and their chief. “From 
among thy brethren shalt thou set a 
king over thee. He shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he 
should multiply horses . . . neither shall 
he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold. . . . He shall write him a 
copy of this law in a book... and he 


shall read therein all the days of his 
life: that he may learn to fear the Lord 
his God, to keep all the words of this 
law and these statutes, to do them: 
That his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren.” 


That the greater minds 
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among the Hebrews strove to set con- 
stitutional limits to an autocracy de- 
manded by the people, is plain to be 
seen. Once established, the new Con- 
stitution was to continue. Samuel 
warned the people that a hasty change 
of mind would be fruitless. “And ye 
shall cry out in that day because of 
your king which ye shall have chosen 
you; and the Lord will not hear you in 
that day.” Right would be on the side 
of the new settlement. “Fear thou the 
Lord and the king: and meddle not 
with them that are given to change,” 
became a proverb later on. 

Had the Kings remembered the wise 
political precepts set before them all 
might have gone well, but power de- 
stroyed their judgment, and the king- 
dom was rent. “If thou wilt be a ser- 
vant unto this people this day, and wilt 
serve them, and answer them, and 
speak good words to them, then they 
will be thy servants for ever,” urged 
the elders of Israel as they struggled 
to restrain the tyrannous greed of a 


‘headstrong boy. But Rehoboam re- 


solved to go his own way, being con- 
firmed in it by the fierce young fools 
who had grown up with him, and he 
scornfully threatened the people with 
heavier burdens and less liberty. The 
chronicler’s sympathy is with the peo- 
ple. He makes his readers hear the 
instant cry of revolt. “To your’ tents, 
O Israel: now see to thine own house, 
David.” Perhaps as he wrote he was 
thinking of the axiom of his own folk- 
lore. “The prince that wanteth under- 
standing is also a great oppressor.” 
But if the Old Testament is full of 
sympathy for the multitude, if every 
good ruler is described as making plans 
for the relief of the needy, remembering 
that Jehovah is the “mighty redeemer” 
of the oppressed, and that “to have re- 
spect of persons is not good: for for a 
piece of bread that man will trans- 
gress,” we find therein no leaning to- 
wards an idea of common property. 











Travel-Talk. 


“Cast in thy lot among us; let us ail 
have one purse,” is quoted as a typical 
saying of a worthless wastrel of whom 
well-meaning young men are warned 
to keep clear. It is an instance of the 
complete freedom of the early Church 
from the tyranny of the letter that they 
tried the experiment of a form of So- 
cialism, though they seem shortly to 
have given it up as impracticable. 

Are there any suggestions in the 
Scriptures as to the way in which a 
nation may keep and increase its polit- 
ical wisdom? The Scriptures are full 
of such suggestions. Teach the chil- 
dren history and teach them the moral 
law, this is the constant injunction of 
lawgiver and prophet alike. Bring to 
their remembrance all the incidents of 
the growth of their nation, its exodus 
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from bondage, its trials, its sins, its 
triumphs, and set before them the com- 
mandments of God, the eternal dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. To 
refuse to learn from the past and to 
disregard the moral law are the two 
surest ways in which to render oneself 
blind, and “he that hideth his eyes shall 
have many a curse.” But can the dry 
bones of ethics and of history be made 
to live in the hearts of the sons and 
daughters of the nation so as to be- 
come a political inspiration? Not, as 
we believe, without the vivifying 
breath of religion. “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” Expediency, 
however well understood, is a lifeless 
principle. Motive force lies only in an 
inspired ideal. 





TRAVEL-TALK. 


(Overheard at Cook’s.) 


Lady Violet de Parme (languidly, to 
deferential assistant). Yes, one really 
must go away somewhere at this time 
of year. What places have you got? 

. Riviera? Pau? Ob dear no! 
Much too banal. One meets all the 
people one knows at home. So boring. 
I want somewhere absolutely novel... 
Spain? Yes, Spain might do. Show 
me a couple of months’ tour in Spain 
. . . Yes, that seems a little more in- 
teresting . .. Interpreter? Oh, of 
course, they speak Spanish there, don’t 
they? . . . Thanks, I thought so. No, 
I don’t know that I would care about 
going about with an interpreter. They 
jar on one’s nerves. Don’t you think 
they would understand French or Ital- 
ian? ... Yes, I know they would un- 
derstand me in the big towns, but I 
want to go to somewhere absolutely 
novel. Have you any other places?... 


Sicily? Yes, Sicily might do. Italian, 
isn’t it, or is it French? . .. Thanks, 


I thought so. Would one have to eat 
Italian food, or could one get English 
food at the hotels? .. . Yes, but I don’t 
care to go to the overdone parts. I 
want somewhere absolutely novel .. . 
In the south of the island, you say. 
Oh, Sicily’s an island, is it? .. . Then 
that would mean another crossing some- 
where, I suppose? Thanks, I 
thought so. How long would the cross- 
ing take? ...I really don’t think I 
would care, though, to make another 
crossing in a small boat. And Italian 
food, too! I never could endure garlic. 
Haven’t you any other places? ... 
Upper Egypt? Yes, that might do. 
Show me some places in Upper Egypt. 
..+- No, I don’t know that I would care 
about travelling up the Nile. Isn't 
there any other way? So many par- 
venu Americans on the boats, I am 
told. So loud. They jar on one’s 
nerves. . . . Charter a private what? 
. .. Oh, dahabeeah! No, 1 don’t really 
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think I would care about travelling on 
that kind of animal. So jolty. They 
would get on one’s nerves. Haven't 
you any other places? .I want some- 
where absolutely novel and fashion- 
able. ... The Desert? Yes, the Desert 
inight do. D’ you arrange about the 
caravan tickets, or is it caravanserais? 
... Thanks, I thought so. Show me 
some places in the Desert. ... Biskra? 
Oh dear no! My friend Lady Saharah 
Sandys went there last year, and she 
told me it had become quite trippery. 
. .. Well, possibly it was Biarritz she 
went to. D’ you know which it was? 

. No, I suppose you would hardly 
remember. I rather think it was Biskra. 
Perhaps you had better show me 
some other places. . . . Sidi-Caique? 
Yes, Sidi Caique sounds more tempt- 
ing. Have they any decent golf links 
Punch. 


The Bachelors’ Wing. 


there? ... Or an English doctor? ... 
Any good motoring? ... Yes, I suppose 
the roads would be bad, as you say, 
but if it’s no use to take over our 
motor, I don’t know that I would care 
much about the Desert. D’ you think 
there would be any Bridge going?.. . 
‘Aren’t there any fashionable people 
there this year, then? ... Yes, I know 
quite well that I said I wanted some- 
where right off the beaten track, but I 
want a place where one-would meet 
nice people, and find golf and Eng- 
lish cooking. Surely you understand 
what I am looking for? ... Yes, yes, 
I suppose it is a-little difficult. to find 
these things together, but, after all, 
your agency is for finding out those 
sorts of places for us, isn’t it?... Then 
I.suppose I shall have to stay in Eng- 
land after all. Good morning! 





THE BACHELORS’ WING. 


Social superstitions die hard, even in 
these days of telephones and week- 
ends. But perbaps the oddest supersti- 
tion that lingers in country houses is 
that the modern bachelor is a hardy 
Spartan, who likes roughing it, and for 
whom any bedroom is consequently 
good enough. “Come along, old chap, 
I'll show you your room: it’s in the 
bachelors’ wing.” This is the preface 
to climbing up dark and narrow back- 
stairs, and fumbling tentatively along 
corridors, when at last the panting 
Sybarite is shown a small room, over- 
looking the offices, with a flat pannikin 
of a bath peeping out from beneath the 
bed. And this for a man who has ar- 
rived with his valet and his silver- 
fitted bag from his perfumed chambers 
in St. James’s with its porcelain bath- 
room! It is a room which he would 
have rejected with objurgation in an 
hotel; but he manages to mutter, “O, 
thanks, it’s very nice,” until his host 


has shut the door behind him, when he 
asks himself whether “this sort of thing 
is really good enough.” It is not of 
course that there are no other rooms in 
the house. It is a great historic house, 
or a new wmillionaire’s palace, and 
there are acres of untenanted rooms, 
beautifully furnished, on the floors be- 
low, which are shut up and covered 
with holland for the greater part of the 
year. It would do these grand old 
rooms all the good in the world to be 
occupied; but it never occurs to our 
host and hostess, or their housekeeper, 
to allot us one of these rooms, because 
we are a bachelor, and because from 
time immemorial a set of small, badly 
furnished rooms in an out-of-the-way 
part of the house have been set aside 
as the “bachelors’ wing.” What is the 
origin of this barbarous absurdity?’ We 
admit that two persons require a larger 
bedroom than one; but in these days 
married couples are generally given two 











The Bachelors’ Wing. 


rooms adjoining. While however the 
accommodation of husbands and wives 
has been improved in accordance with 
modern ideas, we complain that the 
bachelor is still subjected to the rigor 
of segregation and smallness. Is the 
idea that bachelors reel drunk to bed, 
and cannot be trusted to sleep in the 
vicinity of maids, wives, and widows? 
There may be some confused notion of 
this kind, handed on from the days 
when gentlemen did drink. But the 
root-reason of the bachelors’ wing is 
the assumption that unmarried men are 
careless of their comfort, and unob- 
servant of their surroundings. The 
very opposite is of course the truth. 
A man is a bachelor in these days just 
because he rates physical comfort 
above everything else: because he is 
determined, like Bishop Blougram, that 
his “hutch shall rustle with sufficient 
straw.” He is not married, because he 
prefers his valet, and hot water, and 
shining boots, and ironed clothes and 
stropped razors, to a wife and family 
without those little adjuncts. It may 
be horrid, but it is true, and every 
clever woman knows that it is true. 
And then his “hutch” is a very differ- 
ent thing from what it was. Instead 
of paying an exorbitant rent for a dark 
mephitic dungeon between Piccadilly 
and Pall Mall, your modern bachelor 
can choose from palatial blocks of 
chambers with telephones and “hot and 
cold” and cunningly devised electric 
lamps on every floor. And it is this 


daintily living monster of selfishness 
whom hosts and hostesses have the 

unhappy hardihood to thrust into a 
The Saturday Review. 
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poky room in an out-of-the-way corner 
of their house called the bachelors’ 
wing. It is a dangerous experiment, it 
is indeed. The competition for single 
men who can play golf and bridge and 
talk at dinner is pretty keen; they can 
command their own accommodation. 
We advise those who wish to fill their 
houses at week-ends to order their 
housekeepers te abolish the bachelors’ 
wing, and to keep their best bedrooms 
constantly occupied. We are not of 
course thinking of small houses, and 
people with moderate means. Such 
houses have not got bachelors’ wings. 
A man is not obliged to accept an in- 
vitation to stay in a country house, and 
he should count the possible cost be- 
fore going. When it is obvious that 
his friends give him of their best, he 
is a fool or a cad if he grumbles even 
to himself. But we are writing of those 
big houses where it is a settled policy 
to keep the best rooms closed, and to 
assume that anything is good enough 
for a bachelor. As this is either stu- 
pidity on the part of the hostess or 
host, or carelessness on the part of the 
housekeeper, we think that in these 
cases the bachelor has a grievance, for 
there is no reason why he should be 
less comfortable under the roof of a 
rich friend than in his own rooms. 
And of course his grievance will be rem- 
edied, for, as we have pointed out, he 
is at a premium in the market. The 
only person of whom the middle-aged 
bachelor need be afraid is ‘the modern 
boy, as he is more luxurious, more self- 
ish, and more exacting than himself. 
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Books and Authors. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Sienkiewicz’s first novel since his tril- 
ogy was completed in 1900 comes to 
American readers through Little, 
Brown & Co., in Jeremiah Curtin’s au- 
thorized translation. “On the Field of 
Glory,” in spite of its title, is not a 
story of battle, but of the stirring days 
which preceded the departure of King 
John Sobieski with his Polish forces 
against the Turks besieging Vienna. 
Introducing the sprightly heroine in a 
travelling coach surrounded by wolves, 
and rescuing her by the hands of the 
bold brothers Bukoyemski, whose ex- 
ploits furnish the touch of comedy 
throughout, the plot unfolds one pic- 
turesque incident after another, wild 
as the turbulence of the time demands, 
but dominated more and more by the 
romantic interest as the end ap- 
proaches. Anulka herself, the piquant 
heroine, her noble but impoverished 
lover Yatsek, Pan Serafin, the good Ar- 
menian, Tvorkovski, the worldly-wise 
prelate, and Father Voynovski, in 
whose priestly robe “there walked not 
only an angel but an ex-warrior,’? are 
all characters to remember. The whole 
story glows with the vivid fire of Po- 
lish patriotism. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “Nero” (The 
Macmillan Company) will prove a dis- 
appointment to those who, hoping 
against hope, have looked to see Mr. 
Phillips develop into a true dramatic 
poet. Poetry there is here,—rich, sensu- 
ous, eloquent, but the dramatic element 
is wanting. These are not real persons 
who utter Mr. Phillips’s sonorous 
verses. No illusions are possible, for 
it is beyond the reach of the most dar- 
ing imagination to conceive of human 
beings, in time of great stress and 
emotion, speaking in this stilted and 
decorative fashion. There are exqui- 


site passages which, taken by them- 
selves, make a strong appeal to the 


sense of beauty: but as a drama, pivot- 
ing upon one of the blackest tragedies. 
in human history, “Nero” must be re- 
garded as a melancholy failure. 


Mr. A. B. de Guerville’s “New Egypt” 
of which E. P. Dutton & Co. import an 
edition for American readers, is care- 
lessly written, and some of the chap- 
ters are a curious medley of the triv- 
ial and the important. But it really 
presents a vivid picture of the Egypt 
of to-day, viewed both in its picturesque 
and its political aspects, and it leaves 
upon the reader’s mind a profound 
impression not only of what British ad- 
ministration has already done for the 
land of the Pharaohs but what it has 
yet to do. The book would be im- 
proved by a judicious blue-penciling 
of its gossip and gallantries, but its 
blemishes are on the surface; and in 
its essence it really is a readable and 
informing book. The nearly two hun- 


dred illustrations from photographs 
add greatly both to its value and 
interest. 


The owner of “Bleak House” at Broad- 
stairs has affixed to the outer wall of 
his residence a memorial to Charles 
Dickens. It is a granite tablet bearing 
a striking bronze bust of the great nov- 
elist, encircled by a wreath bound by 
ribands, upon which are inscribed the 
names of Dickens’s most noted works, 
viz.: “Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,” “Da- 
vid Copperfield,” “Bleak - House,” 
“Dombey and Son,” and “Little Dor- 
rit.” Although it is popularly believed 
that Dickens resided at Bleak House 
when he wrote the book of that name, 
it is nevertheless a fact that not a line 
of “Bleak House” was written in the 
“tall house near the coastguards’ sta- 
tion,” formerly known as Fort House, 
although a good deal of “David Cop- 
perfield” was. 








